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i SOUVENIR PORTFOLIO 


60 Photographic Illustrations 
Picturing The Battle Creek Sanitarium, interior 
and exterior, its social side and pleasures as well 
as its serious work; its elegant appointments and 
costly equipments. This Beautiful Portfolio will 
be mailed free to LITERARY DicrEsr readers who 
may be seeking better health, or contemplating a 
trip to some Winter Resort for purposes of Rest 
and Recuperation. ADDRESS Box 17, 


THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, 








Michizan. 
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Rest, Recuperation and Health 
AT THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Life at the Battle Creek Sanitarium is far different from that at even the most elegant 
Winter-resort hotels, as will be seen by even a hasty glance through the Souvenir Photo- 
graphic Portfolio mentioned above. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium offers all that can be found in the finest modern 
hotels,—such as a great indoor palm garden, inviting sun parlors, beautiful di- 
ning-rooms with picturesque 50-mile views, restful foyers, elegant lobbies and 
parlors, wide porches, $1,500,000 absolutely fireproof building containing 7 
acres of indoors under perfect hygienic control, 100 suites with private baths, 
telephone in every room, a model kitchen on top floor (hence no odors), the famous Sanita- 
rium cuisine, unexcelled service in all departments, etc. 

In addition, the Battle Creek Sanitarium System comprises baths of every descrip- 
tion, including Nauheim, electric-light baths, phototherapy, massage, electricity, X-Ray, 
Finsen-Ray, mechanical vibration, manual Swedish movements, four swimming-pools, great 
gymnasium with class and individual instructors, trained nurses and expert bath attendants, 
both men and women, etc., etc. 

A continual diversity of entertainments, all optional. Those desiring absolute quiet and 
rest can have it at any time. For those desiring them, there are musicales, recitals, lec- 
tures, stereopticons, addresses, exhibitions, drills, contests, school of health, and various 
other amusements indoors; while outdoors at this season there are sleighing, skating, skeeing 
toboganning, walking parties with interesting guides, etc. 

Rates Very Moderate. a Room, including baths, services of 
ath attendants, and necessary medical attention, 
COST LESS at the Battle Creek Sanitarium than board and room alone at many first- 
class Winter-resort hotels. 
Write for the Souvenir Portfolio (see above), and state what accommodations would 
probably be required. Address Box 17, 
















THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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31 Years of Success 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 








Thirty-first Annual Statement, January 1, 1907, shows: 




















ASSETS, over - - - - 127 Million Dollars 


LIABILITIES (including ne over $103, 000 000) nearly - . 107 Million Dollars 
CAPITAL STOCK, - - - - 2 Million Dollars 
SURPLUS (largely for ultimate payment of dividends to to Palicpholder), over - 18 Million Dollars 
INCREASE IN ASSETS, nearly - - - - 20 Million Dollars § 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS DURING 1906, over - - 16 Million Dollars 


INCREASE IN AMOUNT PAID POLICYHOLDERS 1906 over 1905, over 2 Million Dollars 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO.POLICYHOLDERS to Dec. 31, 1906, over 123 Million Dollars 
CASH DIVIDENDS AND OTHER CONCESSIONS Not Stipulated in 

Original Contracts and beceaias Given to Holders of Old Policies 



















to date, nearly - - - 744 Million Dollars 
LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS ON SECURITY OF THEIR — 

nearly - - 5 Million Dollars 
NUMBER OF POLICIES IN F ORCE, el - : - - 7 Million 


NET INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE, over - - 82 Million Dollars 








Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion, Two HundredanaFifty Million Dollars. 


The Year’s Record Shows: 

Efficient, Economical Administration. 
Increased Payments to Policyholders for Death Claims 
and Dividends. 

Large Saving in Expenses. 

Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 
Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial’ Department 
Y MAS THE «4 Lb Behe nearly 3'/, % of Premium Income. 
. STRENGTH OF © ©’ Favorable Mortality Experience. 


; GIBRALTAR 1 Oy 4 The business operations of The Prudential are confined to the United States 
rT He. and strictly limited to selected lives. 


"ae ioe ee ware $1, 250, 000 
Dividends Payable to Policy- 
holders during 1907 nearly =} 91,/00,000 








Write for Many letters from Policyholders receiving Dividends demonstrate 
aie cola that the results more than meet the expectations of the Insured. 











THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. Home Office, Newark, N.J. 
For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely Invested Assets 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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CALIFORNIA 





and all points in 


Louisiana Texas 


Mexico 


Arizona 


reached by 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Two Trains Each Way Every Day 


between 


New Orleans and San Francisco 


afford choice of night or day] 


travel. 


Superior Equipment, 


with oil-burning locomotives, 


makes this 


“The Open Window Rovte” 


INQUIRE 


New York, 349-1 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 632 Chestnut St. 
Baltimore, Baltimore and Hanover Sts. 


Syracuse, 212 W. Washington St. 
Boston, 170 Washington St. 
New Orleans, Magazine and Natchez Sts. 
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| Your Trip ABROAD 













) Will be made with 
more comfort and 
| real pleasure if you 
read our 

Sa) HELPFUL 
BROCHURE 


sent FREE on request. 
It tells of the 
| Bartlett System, 


Y aed how you can avoid 
| many discomforts and 

\ a se: “TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE.” 

oe SELECT TOUR 











Ny 532 WALNUT ST. 
PHILA. 





Famed Fjords 
of 


Norway, the North Cape, 


Spitzbergen and Iceland 


offering the finest inducements to 
those who travel for pleasure or 
health, have been arranged by the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


These cruises start from Hamburg 
during June, July and August, and 
are made by splendid twin-screw 
cruising steamers, ‘‘ OCEANA,”’ 
“BLUCHER,” ‘““KRONPRINZES- 
SIN CECILIE”’ and ‘‘METEOR,”’ 
which assure the tourist all the 
comforts that a modern steamship 
cancommand. Excellent connec- 
tions from America by the Com- 
pany’s trans-Atlantic steamers. 


For interesting literature and complete 


particulars apply 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK: 35-37 Broadway 
BOSTON: 90 State Street 

ST. LOUIS: 901 Olive Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1229 Walnut Street 
CHICAGU: 159 Randolph Street 

SAN FRANCISCO: 908 Market Street 








Eleventh Annual 


SPRING AND SUMMER TOUR 
Of Northwest Africa, Sicily, The 
Continent and England ! 


SELECT, LIMITED PARTY, under experi- 
enced management, sailing MARCH 16th, 1907. 


Nowhere in The Orient is the Curious, Fascinat- 
ing and Interesting 


Life of the Turk, Arab and Moor, 
seen to better advantage, than in 
Algiers, Constantine, Biskra and Tunis! 
For full particulars address, 
Mr. CHAS. F, PECK, 
469 West 152d Street, New York. 














EUROPE June Tours, 12th Year. Italy, Switzer- 


land, Germany, Austrie, Holland. Belgium, 
British Isles, France, including Chateaux of Touraine, 


Spain. Dr. M. M. KUGLER, 424 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 





THE ART OF TRAVEL #4 ?9% cexstes io 
BY lems of European 

H. HH. POWERS — Price so cena. 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 






Porto Rico 


» Direct from New York to this 
beautiful island. Then around 
it, with one or two days’ stop at 

“the interesting places. Magnifi- 
cent steamers afford most elaborate hotel 
accommodations for the entire trip. All 
outside staterooms. Special tourist rate 
$140, including — expense. Weekly 
sailings. Booklets free upon request. 


The New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Co., 12 Broadway, N. Y. 


or RAYMOND AND WHITCOMB CO., 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 








June 20 and 29, via Gibraltar. 65 
I to 87 days. ‘Also Aug. 17. 9th 
year, Map; illustrated books, 
JAPAN-CH INA ; private tour ; experienced leader. 


W. A. JOHNSON "917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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HOLIDAY CLEARANCE! FREE! 1 ee aS 
a of KuGENE FIELD'S 
WORKS sent FREE OF 
I WIS HOeT Rahs ¥ © cost with each sale. 
2 AND ON APPROVAL 4 
Important: T0 the Public For twelve years I have been in the publishing business, selling my books at whole- 
° sale to jobbers and trade agents. lown and operate my own bindery, one of the 
largest, if not the largest, and most complete in the country. Beginning NOW, | intend to deal directly with the PUBLIC. 
On account of the failure of three large publishing houses recently, and my bindery arrangements with several others, | 
can temporarily offer the following bargains at the most UNHEARD OF prices, and | am prepared to send the goods ON 
APPROVAL, without money, unti! you can satisfy yourself that you are getting the greatest book BARGAIN ever offered. 
THERE IS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER (LESS THAN A DOZEN OF SOME) OF THESE SETS 
It is a condition of all accepted orders, that I deliver prepaid, for examination, books numbers of whieh are marked in the coupon, 
at special clearance prices. It is understood that no payment need be made until Mareh, 1907. 
Regular Sub- Special 
OUR NEW STEAM YACHT DE LUXE EDITIONS-—ORDER BY NUMBER-NOTE THE PRICES | scription Pr. | Hollday Pr. No. 
specially built for southern latitudes, will Works of Kugene Field... 4 VolzgeRibbed Cloth . . $3.00 Free 
; take asmall and selectcompany,duringthe = | {{—————_—"—- S > nnn Tsien 2 bvteas > a 
months of May and June, ona Laurence Sterne..............cccccee cence 6Vols., Cloth... . . 3.0 £9.38 ; 
PRIVATE CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 6Vols., 34 Persian Morocco 27.00 § 12.509 2» 
visiting Sicily, Corsica, the French Riviera, Fielding Pe ee $22.50 $9.75 3 
Spain, Northern Africa, Greece, Constanti- «=»-—=[ J] * POO EMB« «eee eeeeeecceeeeeceeeeeereeeeeeees 1 6 Vols., 34 Persian Morocco 27.50 12.50 4 
' nople, the 9 aig eaten Noe — — re ed Ee EO: 8 Vols a Cloth $30.00 $12 60 — & 
cts with tours throug aly, Pales- . ie, piuseonie ). " E 
— Wamerican caterer. Every com- , ee Bee he Pat cnn eee eee 8 Vols. : 34 Persian Morocco 36.00 16.75 6 
aa ea for oe a iliitcaee tills _ Balzac Se Re ae eee ee 18 Vols., 34 Persian ae 342.00 _$35.00° is 
” No. 19 Trinity Court, ered COGRORN.. ce sccccsecs es Pi ten RS ey See 12 Vols., 34 Persian < $48.00 $22.60 8 a 
_Kingsley................... Mlieue adios meaner ee 7 Vols., 34 Persian peak $37.50 $15.75 9 . 
& K Travel-To urs ee ree 10 Vols., 34 Persian “$40.00 | _ $19.60 J 10 | 
eves : TIDE oss esserercsvecersecersccssenreceesss OVO Pau $30.00 | $16.76 [11 
Europe by Train or Auto Charles Reade.... ...............s00ss0s ss 13 Vols., % Persian“ $65.00 | $24.60) 12 
Spring and Summer Tours from $280. ar : : = — 
AUTO TOUR, ITALY, Apr. 20. ENGLAND, July 8. Emerson...............c0cccccceceeeee 6 Vols., 34 Persian $27.00 $12.60 § 13 
s Tours: Alaska, Canada, Califor- ~ Gibbon’ aN. - so...  deteaseitaar, @WOelan SeRerms « 00 Ff § aE 
ain Teliowstene Park. Write for Booklets. Gibbon: oes hE Seduced Wide ADK SS Be 6 Vols » % Persian “ = 00 $14 50 te 
EUMEOT ONS RAVOB 6 i56'5.60:5:0c0s0scescesesences 5 Vols., 34 Persian $22.50 $11.60 § 15 
CILLESPIE & KINPORTS, ee $51.00 s30501 16 
. 3 West 29th St., New York. WMO... ovocenoeceeoonccneececscnce $20 Vols., Cloth . . . . . i : 6 
t ‘ 1225 Green St., Philadelphia. Pane 17 cena tea Rb Sreterecnnainboninnts | 20 Vols., 34 Persian Morocco 90.00 37.50 #17 
—_—_—_ ~ . . . . 
SU M M ER Egypt and Palestine are Shakespeare, .............cccc cece eee eeceees 1 cn A haa Lag nd ‘Morocco = pod as 4 
possible in the Summer. eS a = 3 — _ 96. Be 
j IN THE The tradition that the Scott $24Vols., Cloth... .. $75.00 $29.50 § 20 
i rt) Ri i E ee T heat of these countries SONS R ewes bes Seneedd bis receiseeescececseioge | 24 Vols., 34 Persian Morocco 110.00 37501 2 
; is prohibitive to the FX Sere, RES Re ores, ———— By) 
i sler has given way before the testimony SEOVONSON coc cccccccccccccececccceeee 10 Vols., % Persian Morocco $39.00 $19.50 Ff 22 
f = increasingly Jorge numbers ~~ payed Stevenson : . 10 Vols., Buckram Pe neeted 30.00 _ 15.00 § 23 
he Orient in the months of July, zust, ‘ : = eer c =x ~p 
' = Sertember: Let ug send you our an: _PEPYS DIARY .......... tetteeeeeeeees ‘ — a = un 2 
i ement. . WwW. INNING & * ols., § ersian Morocco 27. : 2 
: eg Engel SMOLLETT..................0c0c0cceeeee 16 Vis. a. 22.50 9.75 | 26 
; A) 1d Ww 1d Tt _TOLSTOI........ Bute ue 4 eehoncuen aoe 88 Vols., Cloth aa, ee $30.00 JF $18.00 | 27 
or wou ts Prescott.........cccsssssssssssssstsvevvscaes 12 Vols, Cloth... . | $30.00 | $18,001 28 
Small, select parties. High class CNEL: << Somavapins sbrasetenneac seek ; 25 
throughout. Leisure and comfort. Very ae oo EATS Dobe eee + 10Vols., Cloth... . . — $15.00 | 29 
superior sightseeing. Best steamers and TUMAS... 0 eee eect eect eeee teens tees sone = TO:VOlR, CHOU oie.) ete $25.00 $15.00 § 30 
hotels. Papeeg pie gga Sailing ( 14 Vols., Buckram. High class } 
ay 9and June 29 for Italy. De Luxe, limit: d to 1000 sets, 52 full- { 
- ee. and MRS. A salen 4 A. ROBSON, Eugene Sue.,..... Doce ccrccccccccseeeccccios 4 page pr say large jena a jer { $42.00 $19.75 81 
~ ‘4 s en { ging. J 
80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, New York | 14 Vols., 14 Morocco 84.00 32.501 3la 
THE COLLVER TOURS SPECIAL! THESE SETS NEVER SOLD BEFORE BY SUBSCRIPTION 
The Collver Iden is Gifferent fea all Bias ae ee ae to 10 days’ approval. Right is reserved to decline all orders when limited editions 
others, as different as Collver Routes are ON ORDERS AMOUNTING TO LESS THAN $25.00 FROM POINTS WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, TEN PE ENT. 
from eae resssionad pA ADDITIONAL WILL BE CHARGED TO COVER EXTRA TRANSPORTATION, ” on 
—— ies e 
»} ] : cw: ‘ ui N J wi 
ROUND THE WORLD 1 agree to par for these books, if T THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 
Send for Tour Books and $2 monthly thereafter. oneach set | {,.} Clinton T. Brainard, 425 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. Please sen@ me the following Nos. 
é 868 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. retained, until the special clearance S| of the Sets in accordance with conditions stated above ............220+- -.0. +--+ 
' . price is paid etic when the title shall Gl Rese eecewien sess cctnnc\ccnscsncge cnensveciqsede cosa decncous Sewanee deeiwe Uwewem dequat neue 
ass t . Ifthe books do not prove | Si sure.... 
I Europe and Orient putieaty cntiilaitnes, 3 “Ott intl pon a Ceiaetien 
: 26th season of uninterrupted success, within ten days of receipt of books, in al Pisinenac addressee. a ee 
-* Comfort and leisure. Thorough sight- . which case they may be returned at the ¢ Vibe Re. Se Le ae es ae ee en ee ee 
U seeing under expert guidance, Limited expense of CLINTON T. BRAINARD. & y Reng pce ae Ten eeronsmrage sa aniiemais ¢ te ae rove) tas eee aan CR ea ncaa 
parties. All arrangements first-class, Send for my Catalog of Bargains. fat POE SOND Said ao aan as ceh bain cena dbalkcwanadddass ati ae eee 
Dr. and Mrs. HOWARD 8. PAINE, Ea | apadicew Books iat 




















148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N.Y, 














J. Paut Granam, A. M. 
Principal Lawrence School 
Pittsburgh 
Other Tours—Information free 


GIPSY SMITH 


= “Th 
> re y . 
EUROPE siiimertour, $250 


20 tours at lowest rates from $157 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, Moody 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 
NOW. Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown Z, Mass. 


STEWART’S Private Tours to England, O 

Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, The Rhine, 

Holland and Belgian, 1907. Arrangements first-class, 

Highest references. Send for itineraries to Robert th 
e 











Southern Route Tour $315 


















Has been holding Missions in Boston and other 
cities which have stirred people to their souls. 








For 18 days, beginning March 4th, he will 


address two meetings each day in Brooklyn. 


THE BROOKLYN EAGLE 





H. Stewart, 9 Wayne Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 

Z, EU RO PE Spring and summer tours 

= $250-8350. Limited 

arties; experienced leadership. Associated 20th 
ravel Bureau, 404 Bangor Block, Cleveland. 


Every Traveler Abroad should have illustrated book let 
















: . soagesteens FOR ene AND READING Cen tu r 93 
4 It tells you What to See, How to See It Most In- ai i 
telligently. Price 25 cents. Y will tonnes 






TRAVEL, 37 West 22nd Street, New Ycrk. 


ALGONQUIN HOTEL voncrNik: 





VERBATIM AND DESCRIPTIVE REPORTS 











Modern throughout. European Plan. Excellert Cafe. i A iti 
Gesnta Jeannie > adic Gesscada toad fa SPECIAL OFFER: To iain: J subscriber for the Monday Sermon Edition 
Dr. Flick, Prof. Europ. Hist. Syracuse (N. Y.) (containing two pages of reports of sermons preached by eminent pulpit orators) whose 
Univ., will again conduct small, select Travel Study e é ae 
Club, Eng. to Italy. 8475, June to Sept. Expert name is on our books on March 1, 1907, the complete, verbatim, and descriptive 
guidance. Inspiring lectures. Profitable results. ° se e ° . 
— EUROPE TUR 9 WEEKS reports of Gipsy Smith’s Brooklyn meetings will be sent without extra cost. 
of ° 
Limited party. Itinerary on request. Monpay’s SERMON EDITION FOR I YEAR With........ 2.20 eee. 
MISS ABBIE R. WYMAN, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
EUROPE Select 1297 $250 Girsy SmitrH’s Mission Reports, 36° MEETINGS........... .04: e 
Tour’ from $ 





Select private parties. Join the exclusive 


DO IT NOW:-—Send your subscription to Dept. ‘‘M”’ Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
American Travel Club, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































AFTER DINNER 


The Coe pone may be sed 

so good, and yet prove a fail- 

B ap ure, if there is no mirth to 

¥ Joun HARRISON enliven the company. Noth- 

ing adds so much zest to an occasion of this kind asa 

good story well told. Here are hundreds of them, 
short and pithy, and easy to remember. 


What would you not give 
for the ability to respond 
to them? No need to 


TOASTS 


By Wi.Li1amM PITTENGER 


give much when ‘pes can learn the art from this little 
book. It will tell you how to do it; notonly that, but 
by example it will show you the way. — 


Success in life is often 
ETIQUETTE marred by bad manners, A 


By Acnes H. Morton perusal of this work will 
prevent such blunders. It is a book for everybody, for 
the select sets as well as forthe less ambitious. The 
subject is presented in a bright and interesting manner, 
and represents the latest vogue, 


Most persons dislike let- 


LETTER. WRITING ter writing because they 

By AcnesH.MoRTON fear they cannot say just 
the right thing. This admirable book not only shows 
by numerous examples just what kind of letters to 
write forall occasions, but it teaches the reader to be- 
@ome an accomplished original letter-writer. 


A clever compilation of 


B wooreses pithy quotations, selected 
VY 4AGNES Ki. MORTON from a great variety of 
sources, and alphabetically arranged according to the 
sentiment. It contains the popular quotations in cur- 
rent use, together with many rare bits of prose and 
verse*not usually found, 


The genius, wit, and spirit 
: PROVERBS of a nation are eRe in 
By “Joun H. BEcHTEL its proverbs, and the con- 
densed wisdom of all ages and all nations is embodied 
inthem. This volume contains a representative collec- 
tion of proverbs, old and new, and the indexes, topical 
and aishebotical, enable one to find readily just what 
he requires. 


It is an easy 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING tis 2" .casy 

By Joun H. SECHTEL Pook asia 
mass of uninteresting statistical matter. It is quite 
another thing to get together a vast accumulation of 
valuable material on all conceivable subjects. Here 


is information for everybody, whether it pertains to | 


health, household, business, affairs of state, foreign 
countries, or the p!anets, all conveniently indexed. 


By M ee beginning with the first 
¥ MARGUERITE WILSON positions and leading up 
to the square and round dances. A full list of calls for 


square dances, the etiquette of the dances and 10) 
figures for the german. Illustrated. 


A complete instructor, 


k 
suave oF erzaca © SS Se 


By Joun H. BECHTEL qo, Why not avoid 
them? Any one with the desire for self-improvement 
can. No necessity for paling estes of rhetoric or 
grammar when this book can be It teaches both 
without the study of either. 
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[MLETTER WRITING 
+ MORTON - 
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BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Popular, brief, but crisp and complete hand-books for busy people. 
Each is a modern, carefully prepared, and expert treatment of its sub- 
ject. There is reliable information in all of them, and good entertain- 
ment in many. Every book in the series is readable. Some will be 
found indispensable. 
afford to be without them. They average 200 pages, are of a handy 
pocket size—6x4 1-2 inches—well printed on good paper and handsomely 
bound in green cloth, with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


No one who wishes to be well 


-EACH 50 CENTS 


What is more disagreeable 
PRONUNCIATION than a faulty pronunciation? 
By Joun H. BECHTEL, No defect so clearly shows 
a lack of culture. This volume contains over 5000 
words on which most of us are apt to trip. They are 
here pronounced in the clearest and simplest manner, 
and according to the best authority. 








Any one with the least desire 
B to add to his vocabulary 

¥ Joun H. BEcHTEL should have a copy of this 
book. Itis designed mainly to meet the wants of the 
busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or 
teacher, the wide-awake school boy or girl. 


SYNONYMS 





There is no greater abili 
DEBATING than the power of skill- | 
By Wittiam PITTENGER fy] debate. Here are di- 


rections for organizing debating societies, and sugges- 
tions for all who desire to discuss questions in public. 
Also a list of over 200 questions for debate, with ar- 
guments both affirmative and negative, 


Conundrums are _ intellectual 
yon — ee exercises which sharpen our 
¥ DEAN KIVERS wits and lead us to think quick- 
ly. They are also a source of infinite amusement and 
pleasure to an evening company. This book contains 
an excellent collection of over a thousand of the latest 
and brightest conundrums, to which are added many 
biblical, poetical. and French conundrums. 


— is news, how is it ob- 
oo bi tained, how handled, and 
By Cuartes H. OLIN how can one become a. jour- 
nalist? These questions are all answered in this book, 
and detailed instructions are given for obtaining a posi- 
tion and writing up all kinds of ‘‘assignments.”’ It 
shows what to avoid and what to cultivate, and contains 
chapters on book reviewing, dramatic criticism, and 
proofreading. 


JOURNALISM 


CURIOUS FACTS doy, Sago yon, txlee, od 


By Cuirrorp HowsrD go you offer the right 
hand and not the left? Is there a good reason for 
the buttons on the sleeve of your coat? Is it true that 
it takes nine tailors to makea man, an‘lif so, why, for- 
sooth? These and scores of equally interesting ques- 
tions find answershere. Openit at any page and you 
will see something you have wanted to know all your life. 





Do you know that every 
GRAPHOLOGY a te write five or six 


By Cuirrorp HowARD lines you furnish a com- 
plete record of your character? Anyone who under- 
stands graphology can tell by simply examining your 
handwriting just what kind of a person you are. This 
book will enaby you to become a master of this most 
fascinating 


ox 


No household is exempt 
NURSING from sickness, and it ttn 


By S. Vireinia Lewis 4)) appears when no pro- 


vision has been made for it. Not everyone can have 
a professional nurse, but no one need be without this 
valuable work. The fullest particulars are given for 
the care of the sick, not only in the simple, but also in 
the more serious ailments of life. 


Our 90-page Catalogue is sent with every order, or will be mailed to 
any address for the asking. The books mentioned are for sale at all 
bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 
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HEALTH: HowtoGet Whatis the use of 
and Keep It Dumb Bells every 


morning and rigid 
By Watter V. Woops, M.D. dieting when there 


isan opendrain in the cellar? Why shield a baby 
from draughts and then feed him on infected milk? 
Do you know the things that make for Health?—prop- 
er exercise, rest, bathing, eating, ventilation—these 
are oo of them. This book tells what Health 
is, and how to get and how to keep it. 


VENTRILOQUISM ful form of entertainment, 


By Cuarves H. OLIN  yentriloquism is to most of 
us more or less of a mystery. It need be so no longer. 
This book exposes the secrets of the art completely and 
shows how almost anyone may l:arn to ‘‘ throw the 
voice”? both near and far. Directions for the con- 
struction of automatons are given, as well as good 
dialogue for their successful operation. Fully illus- 
trated. 


LAW, AND HOW TO  Mostlezal dificul- 
ties arise from ig- 

KEEP OUT OF IT norance of the mi- 
By Pascuat H. Cocerns, Esq.’ por points of law. 


This book furnishes to the busy man_and woman in- 
formation on just such points as are likely to arise in 


Although always a delight- 


ie. affairs, and thus forestalls mental worry and 
financialloss. ~ 
ELECTRICITY An interesting and thorough- 


ly reliable presentation of 
By Georce L. FowLer the subject Pa the amateur 
or skilled electrician. If you wish to install an elec- 
tric door-bell, construct a telephone, wire a house, or 
understand the workings of a dynamo, this volume will 
furnish the required information. A practical book of 
inestimable value to everyone. 


‘What shall we do to 
PARLOR GAMES amuse ourselves and our 


By HerenE. HOLLIsTEeR friends??? is a question fre- 


quently propounded. This complete volume most 
happily answers this puzzling question, as it contains 
an excellent collection of all kinds of games for amuse 
ment, entertainment and instruction. 


- Palmistry is one of the most 

PALMISTRY opular subjects of the day. 
By Henry FRITH Many people would be interested 
in itif they properly understood it. This volume fur- 
nishes full and trustworthy information on the subject, 
and by means ofit anyone will be able to read charac 
ter fully and accurately, Illustrated. 


FLOWERS: How Every woman loves flowers, 


but few succeed in growin 
toGrow Them. them, With the help so 


By Exsen E. Rexrorp chest given in this volume 
no one need fail. It treats mainly of indoor plants and 
flowers, those for window gardening, all about their 
selection, care, light, air, warmth, etc. 


Even death has its hum. 
EPITAPHS orous side. There are 


By Freperic W. UNGER said to be ‘sermons in 
stones,’’ but when they are tombstones there is many a 
smile mixed with the moral. This volume is full of 
quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a touch of the 
gruesome here and there for a relish. It is the most 
carefully made collection of the kind. 
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CHINESE FAMINE RELIEF. 


In reply to several inquiries we would say that contributions for the relief 
of famine sufferers in China may be sent to the Red Cross, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





FAILURE OF NEGROPHOBIA AS A COMMER- 
CIAL ASSET. 


HE Atlanta Wews, which was charged with being the fore- 
‘T most inciting influence in the Atlanta race riots of last Sep- 
tember, has now been forced to acknowledge insolvency, and its 
fate is considered by many of its contemporaries an example of 
what may be expected by any paper which appeals to race preju- 
dice or inflamed public opinion for its support. Others, however, 
more charitably ascribe the failure of Zhe News to the lack of 
room in Atlanta for three successful afternoon papers. Since the 
establishment of 7he Georgian by Mr. John Temple Graves, some 
months ago, says the Charleston News and Courier,“ it has been 
recognized that either Zhe News or The Georgian would be 
crowded out of the Atlanta field.” Mr. Graves himself recog- 
nized this, as he acknowledges in his paper: “ We have builded 
with all our might from the earliest issue to make 7he Georgian 
so good and clean and great a-newspaper that its merits would 
survive all competition.” Aside from this statement the comment 
of The Georgian, as also of The Journal of the same city, is very 
perfunctory and carefully studied, apparently to avoid further 
wounding a fallen rival. 

The rest of the press, however, commonly attribute the failure 


of Zhe News to the desire of Atlanta to administer to it a re-— 


buke for its inflammatory policy. Says the Charleston Pos/, for 
instance: 


“ The News was held largely responsible for the outbreak 
against the negroes which occurred in Atlanta last summer, and it 
has boldly advocated and approved lynching and urged the organ- 
ization of Ku Klux clans. Zhe Mews offered a reward of $1,000 
to any one who could prove that he had 'put to death a negro 
rapist and also undertook to maintain a pack of bloodhounds and 
a posse to hunt down criminal negroes on call. The attitude of 
the paper alienated the sympathy of those who had given it coun- 
tenance and support, and its business has dwindled away until it 
has been forced to confess bankruptcy.” 


The New York World reminds us that the grand jury which 
investigated the September riots condemned this paper and hinted 
at the indictment of persons responsible for its policy. “Then,” 
continues 7he Wor/d, “ public opinion began its work,” and “ pub- 
lic opinion was intelligent enough to place the responsibility for 
the mob’s work where it belonged—on the demagogic newspaper 
which had incited the riot.” San Francisco with her Japanese 
question should take a lesson, several journals remark, from this 
example of the power of awakened public sentiment, and other 
agitators throughout the country are also warned by various 


papers. “This should be a lesson to Tillman,” says the Chicago 
Recora-Hlerald. More at length the New York 77rzbune presents 
the same thought in these words: 


“We doubt if some of the noisiest and most advertised public 
men from the South represent that section any more fairly than 
the Atlanta Vews, with its rewards for murder, represented it. 
Every Southern State has two Senators in the United States 
Senate, and we hear of only one Southern Senator making appeals 
to unreason similar to those of 7ze Vews. He boasts of a desire 
to lead lynching-parties, and melodramatically curses the law. 
We hear more of him, of course, than of any other Southern Sena- 
tors, but is he typical? Does he represent truly the sentiment of 
his section? Perhaps, in the proportion in which he is to the rest 
of the Southern Senators. Every Southern State has a governor, 
and we hear of two of them uttering the same demogogic appeals 
to race passion that 7he ews misconceived as ‘ good business.’ 
We dare say their names are the only names of Southern gov- 
ernors that would occur readily to the mind of the average North- 
ern newspaper reader. In the Northern mind they stand, we 
regret to say, too much for the Secuth. But do they represent the 
South any more than the Atlanta ews represented the South?. 
Tillmanism and Vardamanism put on paper and tried as a news- 
paper policy fails. In politics, personally exemplified, it succeeds, 
but we wonder how far it succeeds despite itself, despite its mis- 
representation of the real feeling of the South, and because of 
certain other qualities of mind and heart by which its exponents 
appeal to the Southern public. The failure of 7he Mews should 
clear up certain misapprehensions regarding the South for which 
some of the South’s chosen spokesmen are largely responsible.” 





ANOTHER BLOW TC THE CORPORATION IN 
POLITICS. 


HE ending of the Senatorial deadlock in New Jersey by the 
withdrawal of John F. Dryden as candidate for reelection 

is hailed by the press generally as another triumph of that “new 
idea” in New Jersey politics which is variously identified with 
the names of State Senator Colby, of Essex County, and Mayor 
Fagan, of Jersey City. The idea is apparently nothing more 
startling than that the interests of the people should be considered 
before the interests of the corporations and that loyalty to the 
people is a higher virtue than loyalty to the party machine. Its 
novelty—in New Jersey—would seem to be explained by the alle- 
gation of the Chicago 7yibune that for more than half a century 
that State has been practically owned by one or another great 
corporation. For some time the forces of reform within the Re- 
publican party itself have been in revolt against New Jersey’s won- 
derfully organized Republican machine, and under the leadership 
of State Senator Colby and the daily press public opinion has for 
some time past selected Senator Dryden, who is president of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company, and whose control extends 
over other powerful corporations, as the most available and im- 
portant point of attack. In its last stages the fight against Dry- 
den’s reelection devolved upon eight Republican State legislators, 
among whom Senators Colby and Ackerman were perhaps the 
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most determined. The machine adopted as its slogan “ Dryden 
or Nobody ” ; and its candidate asked for a public meeting to dis- 
cuss “frankly” his claims to reelection and to make a searching 
examination of his record. But at the last moment his physicians 
declared that his state of health would not justify him in under- 
going the strain of such a discussion, and he withdrew from the 
contest. A “compromise” candidate was elected in the person of 
State Treasurer Frank O. 
Briggs, a man approved, 
it is said, by Dryden and 
the machine, and _in- 
dorsed by all the reform- 
ers except Colby and 
Ackerman. Says the 
Paterson Ca//(Rep.): 


“But politically speak- 
ing, we regard Mr. Dry- 
den’s withdrawal from the 
contest as one of the best 
things that could have 
happened the Republican 
party of this State. The 
Democrats are disap- 
pointed and chagrined 
that things have turned 
out the way they have, for 
they have been hoping 
and praying that Mr. Dry- 
den might be reelected, 
under the impression, and 
a logical impression, too, 





FRANK O. BRIGGS, 
United States Senator-elect from New Jersey. that the reelection of the 
“ His election,” says the Philadelphia Ze/e- Senator would likely re- 
graph, “will come as near to bringing togeth- syltin the Democrats car- 


er the warring Republican factions as would : 
that of any man in the State who was eligi- apse the State next fall. 
ble.” We confess that we 


shared in this feeling. 
Not only were the Democrats hoping that Mr. Dryden would be 
reelected, but they were actually working to that end; and had Mr. 
Dryden been such a bad Republican that he would have accepted 
Democratic votes he might have had them for the asking—not be- 
cause of any love for the Senator but under the belief that they 
would be helping their own party by so doing.” 


The Newark Mews (Ind.) approves Senator Dryden’s course in 
withdrawing, and adds: 


“This is not the time to further discuss the reasons for the gen- 
eral opposition to Mr. Dryden’s reelection to the United States 
Senate. All these have been reiterated in detail and with all the 
vigor of positive, conscientious convictions. But it should be 
recorded that the sentiment which has manifested itself since his 
election to the Senate in 1902, and which has increased from that 
time until the present day, is far more certainly the outgrowth of 
the obnoxious political conditions of which he was the representa- 
tive than of any impressions, erroneous or otherwise, with reference 
to Senator Dryden’s official record or to his personal qualifica- 
tions.” 


Turning to the subject of Dryden’s successor, the same paper 
says: 


“While Senator Dryden was unable to gain the coveted prize, 
he was strong enough to name the man who should succeed where 
he had failed, and to this extent he may be said to have triumphed 
in defeat. 

“Senator-elect Briggs is best known to the people of New Jer- 
sey as the chairman of the Republican State Committee. He was 
formerly a member of. the State Board of Education, and was 
Mayor of the city of Trenton from 1899 to 1902. In the latter 
capacity he is locally credited with having vetoed a perpetual- 
franchise ordinance, and with manifesting a creditable degree of in- 
dependence and a desire to serve the interests of the people. . 

“ As to his views on great public questions, they are absolutely 
unknown. He is recognized as a ‘regular,’ and as one who be- 
lieves thoroughly in the machine and its methods. His formal ut- 
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terances as State chairman have not advised tolerance toward re. 
formers and independents, and there was a time when Mr, Briggs 
believed that Theodore Roosevelt should not be nominated for 
President. From these matters of record and from the more im. 
portant fact that he has been chosen as Senator Dryden’s residu- 
ary legatee the inference will be drawn that he is in full sympathy 
with the policies that made the former repugnant to the independ. 
POUWOIEr. 5. 2 6 ou. 

“The future of the Republican party in New Jersey will depend 
largely on his course in the United States Senate. The fight that 
was made against Senator Dryden was not personal, it was jn 
antagonism to corporation influences and control. Mr. Briggs 
has very powerful corporation affiliations, but it may be said to 


- his credit that last year he threw all his influence as chairman of 


the Republican State Committee in favor of the Equal Taxation 
Bill, and assisted in obtaining its enactment in the face of the 
railroad corporations. If this may be taken as an earnest of Mr, 
Briggs’s attitude in the United States Senate on the great issue of 
corporation influence, the people of New Jersey may find that the 
right man has been chosen to represent them, and the Republican 
party will benefit accordingly.” 


“Every time a Dryden is beaten the power of boss rule and cor- 
poration government is weakened throughout the country,” asserts 
the New York World (Dem.), which says further : 


“For years John F. Dryden was not only the president of the 
Prudential, but he was the head of the Public Service Corporation 
and the real government of the State of New Jersey. Out of 
every dollar paid into his insurance company in the way of pre- 
miums only 28 cents was returned to the policy-holders. The rest 
was used to extend the power of the company and to monopolize 
the public utilities of Northern New Jersey. Mr. Dryden even 
had the Legislature passa bill giving him the surplus in order that 
no legal question might arise as to the uses to which he devoted 
it. Mr. Dryden wasa very powerful man. With a great life- 
insurance company, a great public-service monopoly, a great 
machine, and a great State government, he was probably the most 
strongly entrenched political dictator in the country. To-day Mr. 
Dryden is hardly less discredited than Platt and Depew. His 
overthrow has been accomplished in little more than two years. 

“The same public opinion that smashed the Republican ma- 
chine in New York, that obliterated Odell and made Charles E. 
Hughes Governor, has been doing its work in New Jersey. It 
will not stop until the State is emancipated from the domination 
ot the Prudential Life Insurance Company and the Public Service 
Corporation. The public opinion that is cleaning up the govern- 
ments of New York and New Jersey is powerful enough to clean 
up the politics of every other State. Some day it will be strong 
enough to wipe out Murphy and McCarren, destroy Tammany’s 
corrupt alliance with the public-service corporations, and give 
New York City the kind of government it is entitled to.” 


On the other hand, the Dayton, Ohio, /ourna/(Rep.) is very 
cynical in its attitude toward New Jersey’s reform movement. 
The fight against Dryden, it asserts, was “only partly justified ” ; 
and it goes on to say: 


“The effort to make him the scapegoat for the guilt of a State 
and a whole series of legisiatures will probably react in his favor 
in course of time. . . . It is a safe wager that two years hence the 
picture of reform in New Jersey, like the boy’s drawing of a horse, 
will have to be labeled ‘this is reform,’ in order to be recognized.” 


We quote in part from Mr. Dryden’s statement in his own de- 
fense, as given to the press: 


“T do not understand that any one of these gentlemen [the eight 
legislators who opposed him] has made any. specific criticism of 
any private or public act of mine, or has assailed either my per- 
sonal integrity or my political fidelity. I understand these gen- 
tlemen to feel that the public opinion of the various counties which 
they represent is opposed to my reelection, and that in their op- 
position they believe themselves to be reflecting such public opin- 
ion. I understand further that that public opinion is supposed 
to be based not upon any fact in my public record asa Senator, 
but upon impressions as to my business relations, which are 
thought to create conditions incompatible with the discharge of 
my public duties. ...... 

“TI do not believe that it is thought that the management of the 
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Prudential Insurance Company has earned or has received the 
disapproval either of the policy-holders or of the people of the 
In the investigation of the last two years the closest scru- 


State. 
tiny has been brought to bear up- 


on the transactions of the prin- 
cipal insurance companies of the 
country. Throughout this time 
nothing has been disclosed which 
would even tend to show that 
those who have administered the 
affairs of the Prudential Com- 
pany have been unfaithful to their 
trust or have disappointed the just 
expectations of the humblest of 
their policy-holders. . . . But it 
is charged that I, and those as- 
sociated with me, have unfairly 
profited by our connection with 
the company through the passage 
of the act of 1880, depriving the 
policy-holders in the Prudential 
of the right to vote for directors. 
As this charge is a matter of in- 
terest not merely in connection 
with my candidacy, but also to the 
thousands of our citizens who are 
policy-holders in the company, I 
shall examine it briefly... ... 

“When the original charter 
gave the policy-holders voting 
powers, it was not assumed that 
they would become so great in 
number nor so widely distributed 
as afterward proved to be the fact. 
Besides, in the development of 
the business new features were 
grafted upon its system which at 
the outset were not anticipated. 
By 1880 the future magnitude of 
the business began to be more 
clearly foreseen. The policy-hold- 
ers extended beyond local limits, 
resided in different States, with 
the probability that the business 
would be extended throughout the 
entire country. They resided in 
all parts of the country—they had 
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From “* Puck.” Copyrighted, 1907, By permission. 
THE GREATEST JUGGLING ACT ON EARTH. 


Messrs. Hill, Harriman, Morgan, and Gould, sole managers and 
proprietors. —Keppler in Puck (New York). 
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thus ceased to have the means of knowledge enabling them to 
vote intelligently in the selection of directors. 

“Further, as I have said, no policy-holder had aright to a single 
dollar of the surplus. If the com- 
pany profited, the stockholders 
were entitled to the profit. 
company lost, the stockholders 
sustained the loss.” 


If the 


He tells how, recognizing a. 
moral tho not a legal obliga- 
tion, his company has paid to 
“non-participating” policy-hold- 
sums of money, 
amounting to about $7,000,000.” 





THE CASE OF RALPH 
TYLER. 


NTEREST, amusement, and, 

in some quarters, consterna- 

tion are evoked by the newspaper 
statement that the President pur- ~ 
poses to appoint a negro to one 
of the most lucrative offices with- 
in the gift of the Federal Execu- 
tive in the State of Ohio. The 
man to whom rumor allots this 
plum is Mr. Ralph Tyler, a_ 
prominent colored citizen of Co- 
lumbus,Qhio, and the post which 
is said to await him is the survey- 
orship of customs at the port of 
Cincinnati. The President ad- 
mits, according to a Washington 
dispatch, that he is “ considering ” 
this appointment. Mr. Tyler 
is recommended for the office by 
Booker T. Washington, and in 
the past was indorsed by Sena- 
tors Foraker and Dick for the 
consular service. The amuse- 
ment of a section of the press is 

















WHAT THE PRESIDENT PROPOSES TO DO TO THE RAILROADS, 


—Donahey in 














the Cleveland Plaix Dealer. 


SHORTEN HIS HOURS. 
Death is working overtime on all the railroads, and if Congress can 


reduce his labors it can’t be done too quickly, 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Jozrna/. 


COMIC VALENTINES FOR RAILROAD MAGNATES. 
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due to the fact that they see in it, in the words of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, “the first act of a very pretty little political comedy which Mr. 
Roosevelt has constructed.” The paper here quoted, after refer- 
ring to Mr. Foraker’s persistent criticism of the President’s action 
in the Brownsville case, and to the fact that there are fifty thou- 
sand negro voters in Ohio, asserts that the white people of Cin- 
cinnati and the State will not be pleased with the appointment, 
and adds: 


“But Senator Foraker, to whom it would be natural for them 
to go in their displeasure, in order that he might use his influence 
in the Senate to hold up the appointment, can not help them. He 
is committed. How would these same negro politicians, for whose 
benefit he has been ma- 
king such demonstrations 
in the Senate, regard it if 
he were to oppose the 
confirmation of the negro, 
Tyler, who is said to be 
slated for the Cincinnati 
job? He can not do it 
and be consistent; and on 
the other hand, the peo- 
ple of Hamilton County 
will give him no thanks 
for being the cause of this 
appointment. 

“Mr. Roosevelt is not 
without a sense of humor. 
Mr. Foraker cries clam- 
orously to high heaven 
that he loves the negro; 
Mr. Roosevelt sends him 
what he loves so well, 
and sits quietly and al- 
lows Mr. Foraker to ex- 
plain various things to 
\ RALPH W. TYLER, both the white and the 

Whom the President, it is said, will appoint black sections of the 
surveyor of customs for the port of Cincinnati. Qhio Republican party.” 
When Senator Foraker was asked what he in- 
tended to do about this appointment, he is 
said to have replied that as neither he nor 
Senator Dick hadjbeen consulted, the question- 


er would have to ask “the third Senator from 
Ohio—Booker Washington.” 























Whatever the effect of 
this impending appoint- 
ment upon Senator For- 
aker, there can be on 
doubt, says the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, that it has brought consternation to Mr. Nicholas Long- 
worth, the President’s son-in-law. To quote: 


“Mr. Longworth comes from Cincinnati, tho he comes from 
there with difficulty; in fact, last time he nearly stayed at home, 
and this despite the active part taken by his wife in his campaign. 

“ Now the leading Republicans of Cincinnati have served notice 
on the most eminent son-in-law in America that if Ralph Tyler 
gets the job the son-in-law never can come to Congress any more. 
Hence the son-in-law has been at the White House three times a 
day pleading desperately with an exalted personage to keep Ralph 
Tyler away from Cincinnati so that the son-in-law can continue to 
come from there. 

“Meanwhile the Republicans of Cincinnati, who are in all kinds 
of trouble politically and have been ever since a celebrated speech 
by Secretary Taft, are begging the President not to send Tyler 
there. They are urging him to send Tyler up to Cleveland, where 
the people are all abolitionists and won’t mind. Cincinnati is too 


close to the Kentucky border to care much about William Lloyd 
Garrison.” 


A dispatch from Columbus to the New York Sua gives what 
purports to be the local attitude, and also states the position taken 
by Mr. Tyler. We read: 


“Friends of the President have been appealed to here to get 
Tyler to say he will not accept the appointment. Tyler, however, 
practically declared to-day that he is in the race to stay. 

“*T see no reason why I should not accept the office if it is ten- 
dered me,’ he said, ‘and I will accept it. I am with the President 
in his policy of giving the most competent men government posi- 
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tions, regardless of color; and I am willing to stand the test with 
any white man. 

“*President Harrison offered me a position, and so did Senator 
Hanna; but I refused to accept. Now I will accept if I am ap- 
pointed. Senator Foraker is one of my friends, and I think that 
he will not oppose my appointment. This race question should 
not enter into the matter at all.. If I can’t hold the job, if I am 
not competent, then let the President turn me out and give it to 
some man, white or black, who is competent.’ 

“ The office of surveyor has always been held by white men of 
high standing, such as the present incumbent, former Mayor 
Amor Smith. It has become a sort of a respectable stepping- 


“stone to retirement for men who are well off but who desire to 


keep in touch with politics for a few years longer. It is said that 
every white man in the Cincinnati office will resign the moment 
that Tyler is appointed.” 

“It always did make a difference whose ox was gored,” remarks 
the Providence /Journa/, which goes on to say: 

“Even Senator Foraker, who has been so greatly troubled at 
the presumed injustice done to negro soldiers on account of their 
color, can not induce his fellow Ohioans to refrain from express- 
ing their dislike of negro office-holders. It was a patriotic act for 
the President to appoint Dr. Crum at Charleston; the latitude of 
Cincinnati changes the point of view. Whether the President will 
make the appointment in the face of all this indignation or will 
feel that he may injure himself more than Senator Foraker if he 
does make it is a matter of minor consequence. The significant 
feature of the case is the demonstration that prejudice against the 
negro is quite as strong in the North as in the South.” 


THE CANTEEN NOT TO BE RESTORED 
WITHOUT A CONFLICT. 


N recording a renewal of activity in the movement to repeal 
the Anticanteen Law THE LITERARY DIGEsT of January 26 
noted the fact that the temperance and religious press had of late 
been less outspoken in their opposition to this movement. An 
officer of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union writes to 
explain that “the religious press is silent on the canteen question, 
for the question is settled to their satisfaction, and we have been 
assured by legislators at Washington that there will be no serious 
attempt made at this session of Congress to get the Anticanteen 
Law repealed.” On the other hand, the Rev. Dr. David James 


Burrell, writing in 7ke National Advocate (New York, February), | 


warns the opponents of the army beer-canteen that they “are in 
danger of being caught napping,” and asserts that “the portentous 
silence in some quarters is simply due to the fact that a well- 
organized ‘still hunt’ is under way.” There ‘are five bills for the 
restoration of the canteen now in Congressional committee, he 
says, “any one of which may be sprung at the opportune moment, 
that is, at the first moment when the people are sufficiently off 
their guard.” To quote Dr. Burrell further: 


“The secular papers, with a few notable exceptions, are lending 
themselves to this ‘still hunt.’ There are frequent articles, some- 
times in editorial form, bearing upon the matter, and practically 
all on one side. Asa rule, they abound in misstatements and per- 
versions of fact. All efforts to correct them are vain. The col- 
umns of the secular press are generally closed against the advo- 
cate of temperance. How shall this be accounted for? 

“For example, these papers say, quoting from Congressman 
Morrell, that ‘there is an increase of drunkenness, disease, insub- 
ordination, desertion, moral and physical degeneration in the 
Army since the closing of the canteen’ and ‘ninety per cent. of 
those in command of posts have exprest a positive opinion that 
the Anticanteen Law has increased trials by court martial ninety- 
five per cent.” This is not only not true ; it is immeasurably wide 
of the truth. The official figures of the War Department show 
that in 1900 there were 1,645 courts martial for drunkenness, and 
in 1906 (with canteen closed) 504. Does that look like a ‘ninety- 
five-per-cent. increase’? But get the newspapers to print that if 
you can! 

“And they say that practically all officers as well as soldiers 
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THE OKLAHOMA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


This convention, now in session at Guthrie, is engaged in framing a constitution for the new State. The members are inclined to insert legislative provisions 
discriminating against the negro and prohibiting the employment of armed. men by railroads in strike time. President Roosevelt has stated that he would veto a 
constitution containing the latter provision. What his attitude toward the Jim Crow clause would be is a matter of much curiosity. The convention consists of 100 


Democrats and 12 Republicans. Its president is W. H. Murray. 


favor the sale of liquor. How about Generals Miles, Shafter, 
Wheeler, Daggett, Henry, Boynton, Wilcox, and Stanley? How 
about Colonels Durbin, Gunder, and Gless? How about Surgeon- 
General Sternberg and Surgeon Genella, with others of like 
character? But you will watch the papers in vain to see their 
SiAOUOENAG, fs ey oS 

“But back of all others engaged in this campaign of the canteen 
stands the organized and mobilized army of brewers and distillers. 
It is these who command the ‘still hunt.’ It is these who control 
the literary bureau from which emanate the false and distorted 
pleas for the army dram-shop. There is, moreover, a tremendous 
subsidizing power in the advertising contracts of the secular press ; 
and there are millions of money to enforce it. Prior to the exclu- 
sion of beer from the post-stations the sale of liquor to soldiers 
amounted to three and a quarter millions of dollars in a period of 
two years! Is it to be expected that the brewers and distillers 
will quietly submit to such a loss?” 


The comparison between the number of courts martial for 
drunkenness in 1900 and in 1906 is cited generally by such of the 
religious papers as touch upon the canteen problem, and the 
Nashville Christian Advocate is forced regretfully “to suspect 
the daily press of being subsidized by the brewers.” A principal 
argument for the restoration of the canteen is that more drinking 
is carried on outside the garrison under the present law than for- 
merly existed under the rule admitting the canteen. “The facts,” 
asserts Zhe California Christian Advocate (San Francisco), 
“seem to be that canteen-drinking not only does not reduce, but 
actually increases, the amount of drinking.” Many of the Catholic 
papers maintain an open-minded attitude, awaiting more evidence. 
“If the Anticanteen Law is a failure, away with it,” says Zhe 
Sacred Heart Review (Boston), which adds: “ He is no true tem- 
perance man who attempts to make prohibition fit all cases and 
conditions.” : 

In a recent issue of Zhe Union Signal (Evanston, Ill.), which is 
the official organ of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, president of the organization, asserts, 
as did Dr. Burrell, that “ renewed effort is to be made during this 
session of Congress to secure the restoration of the liquor-canteen 
in the Army.” She goeson to say, in answer to certain arguments 
widely circulated by the secular press: 


“The often-repeated statement that low dives and drinking- 
places develop in the vicinity of military posts because of the 
abolishment of liquor-selling in the canteen is disproved on au- 
thority of such men as Colonel Ray, of Kentucky; Major Nave, 
of California; General Daggett, of Pennsylvania. The reports of 
those who stand at the head of the several bureaus connected with 
the War Department do not contain any evidence to indicate that 
the present law produces bad results. In support of this I quote 
from a correspondent to the Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger of recent 


date, who says: ‘A few days ago the last annual report of Gen. 
George B. Davis, Judge-Advocate General of the United States 
Army, was issued. It states that the trials by court martial for 
drunkenness and other offenses were two hundred and four less 
than in the previous year. This report and those preceding it 
since the regimental liquor-saloons, commonly called canteens, 
were abolished, utterly refute the statement so frequently made 
that the discontinuance of these saloons has resulted in much de- 
moralization in the Army.’” 





SWETTENHAM AS ‘MR. DOOLEY” SEES HIM. 


“ 


HAND acrost th’ sea has been extended to us again,” re- 
marks “ Mr. Dooley,” asa prelude to enlightening “ Hin- 
nissy’s” ignorance about a recent international incident at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. “ We rayceived it undher th’ ear,” he adds; and 
Mr. Hennessy shows interest. After describing Jamaica—such a 
“vallyable little Pearl iv th’ Ant-Hills” that “if England had a 
few more iv thim she’d be broke ”—telling the story of the earth- 
quake, and enlarging upon the bonds of blood which prompted us 
to “bind up th’ wounds in wan iv th’ exthremities iv our Mother 
Counthry,” the Philosopher of Archey Road digresses long enough 
to draw the following sketch of the “gr-rcat man that has done so 
much to bind two sister nations in a perfect knot an’ to show that 
tho blood may be thicker thin water, heads are thicker still.” We 


quote from the Sunday magazine section of the New York Zimes: 


“Sir Aleck Sweatingham was born in Fothringham Court Road 
in th’ year eighteen thirty-four. He was a mimber iv an illus- 
threes fam'ly that had not been out iv th’ parish f’r four cinchries. 
Arly in life he showed traits that marked him f’ra diplomatic 
career. No wan cud get along with him. At six he kicked a 
maiden lady who offered him gingerbread; at nine he bit th’ par- 
son who thried to make hima present ivadhrum. Such traits 
cud not be lightiy pushed aside. It was clear that he was destined 
be nature to rule over th’ swarthy thribes upon whom alone the 
sun iv England sets an’ sets hard. 

“While still a mere youth he was dispatched to th’ Island iv 
Booloojoo, in th’ Indyan Sea, where he soon made a name f’r 
himsilf be formin’ the native Rajahs into a Church iv England 
Definse League. His rise was rapid. First appointed in thirty- 
four, in sixty-three he was promoted to th’ Gov’norship iv th’ 
popylous Island iv Gazip, in th’ Gulf iv Baf; population, 1860, 
two whites, five millyon blacks; salary, two millyon pice (£50), 
In rulin’ this difficult province he madea gr-reat repytation, which 
extended as far as th’ borders iv Swat. A man iv iron, cold an’ 
hard, he inthrajooced hansom cabs dhrawn be natives instead iv 
th’ old-fashioned rickshaw, induced th’ Rajah !to throw away his 
pagan turban an’ adopt th’ more seemly stovepipe hat, started a 
muffin bakery, an’ took steps to abolish plural marredges. 

“ Fourteen years later a still more important honor was lavished 
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on him. Whinth’ Gov’norship iv Plaguetown, on th’ East Coast, 
was made vacant th’ last name that occurred to th’ Colonyal 
Office was Aleck Sweatingham, an’ he was appinted. Afther sur- 
viving’ f’r iliven years in this arjoos post he was again promoted 
at th’ request iv th’ on’y other white man in th’ colony, an’ ray- 
ceived th’ important post iv Gov’nor iv Jamaica, an honor which 
few achieve an’ still fewer desire. This completes th’ career iv 
th’ gr-reat man, which 
may soon be r-rounded 
out be his bein’ fired. 
Ivrywhere he wint he 
made frinds where he’d 
been befure. In all th’ 
counthries where he ruled 
he left a repytation f’r 
janiality an’ repose. At 
laste, he niver had it with 
him whin he showed up 
at th’ new job.” 


Returning to the main 
thread of his narrative, 
“Mr. Dooley” tells how 
Admiral Davis, rushing 
with American war-ships 
and groceries to the stric- 
ken city, was “overcome 
be his rayception,” and 
how “in his gratichood 
he landed throops to 
dhrive naygur prisoners 





SIR ALFRED JONES. 

He denies indignantly, and characterizes as back into jail, put up 

“monstrous,” the widely circulated storiesof awnings on stores,” ef 

his inhumanity to American refugees after the 
earthquake. 


cetera, and how afterward 
some letters were written 
and received. In this inimitable version of the story we read 
further: 


“He was amazed to receive almost instantly an effusive dis- 
patch in th’ followin’ language: ‘ Get out iv here or I'll heave arf 
a brick at ye.’ Th’ Admiral replied: ‘Gawd bless ye f’r ye’er 
kind wurruds. It is a happiness to me to meet ye’er Ixcillincy’s 
approval. It shows that we ar-re bound together be ties iv com- 
mon brotherhood an’ th’ common language iv Shakespeare an’ 
others. I have th’ honor to rayport that th’ fleet undher my com- 
mand has put up a tent, started two grocers in business, an’ pro- 
ticted a safe fr’m bein’ robbed.’ 

“To which Aleck replied heartily : ‘I don’t know what th’ divvle 
ye mane be a common language, but if ye’re not out iv here by 
noon ye’ll hear some language that’s commoner thin anny iver 
used be Shakespeare, who’ver he may be. Get out,I say. Chase 
ye’ersilf. Beat it to th’ deep sea. If ye don’t hurry I’ll senda 
naygur polisman to run ye in. If anny safe was took ye stole it 
ye’ersilf and have it hid now in wan iv ye’er scows. I’ve a good 
mind to go aboard an’search ye. Mis’rable Yankee fry,’ says he. 
‘Take th’ eastern channel,’ he says. ‘There are rocks there an’ 
some sharks,’ he says. ...... 

“ An’ there ye ar-re, Hinnissy ; another link forged in th’ chain 
that hooks us up to our Motherland. It is such occurrences that 
makes us know that thoa sturdy Briton may be slow in speech, 
he still cherishes th’ proper feelin’ to’rd this counthry.” 





MR. ROCKEFELLER’S MIGHTY GIFT TO 
EDUCATION. 


OT a word of carping criticism of John D. Rockefeller ap- 
pears in all the comment on his gift of $32,000,000 to the 
General Education Board—not even a suspicion that he is trying 
to increase the burning of midnight oil. Even Mr. Hearst’s New 
York American owns up that “ the most appropriate time for con- 
sidering the social perils of such a fortune as John D. Rocke- 
feller’s is hardly when he is parting with it for the promotion of 
knowledge.” This gift, adaed to previous ones, brings Mr. 
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Rockefeller’s total benefactions to education up to a sum reck- 
oned by various papers at from $80,000,000 to $158,000,000. One 
friend of the oil magnate says that Mr. Rockefeller himself does 
not know how much he has given, and it would take a long search 
through the books to find out. Oneimportant feature of the pres- 
ent gift is the fact that one-third of it is to be added to the perma- 
nent endowment of the board, and is likely to be used largely for 
secondary schools. The other two-thirds will be given from time 
to time for specific objects. It is intended that the gifts will be 
so conditioned upon the raising of other sums by each institution 
that it will eventually mean the addition of from $200,000,000 to 
$250,000,000 to the educational funds of needy schools and col- 
leges. The board said in their reply to Mr. Rockefeller : 


“This is the largest sum ever given by a man in the history of 
the race for any social or philanthropic purpose. The board con- 
gratulates you upon the high and wise impulse which has moved 
you to this deed and desires to thank you in behalf of all educa- 
tional interests, whose development it will advance; in behalf of 
our country, whose civilization for all time it should be made to 
strengthen and elevate, and in behalf of mankind everywhere, in 
whose interest it has been given and for whose use it is dedicated. 

“The administration of this fund entails upon the General Edu- 
cation Board the most far-reaching responsibility ever placed 
upon any educational organization in the world. As members of 
the board we accept this responsibility, conscious alike of its dif- 
ficulties and its opportunities. We will use our best wisdom to 
transmute your gift into intellectual and moral power, counting it 
a supreme privilege to dedicate whatever strength we have to its 
just use in the service of men.” 


Most of the newspaper editorials are devoted to expressions of 
admiration and good-will. The New York Wor/d, however, pre- 
sents in its comment the following interesting information : 


“Five allotments made by the board at the special meeting 
which received the notice of Mr. Rockefeller’s endowment give 
some idea of the extent of its activities. The money goes to 
strengthen small colleges in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania—just the kind of colleges whose work, modest in the 
individual case but vast in the aggregate, the new British Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Bryce, highly praises in his great work on the Ameri- 
can democracy. 

“The contrast between the wealth of the cities and States of the 
North and the frontier conditions of the South and West gives 
such a board its opportunity. The enrolment of students every- 
where testifies to the eager general desire for education. It is 
lowest in Louisiana, Arizona, and Rhode Island—in the last case 
only because of much adult immigration. It is proportionally 
highest in Idaho, Washington, and North Dakota. 

“ But in the number of weeks’ schooling a year which the differ- 
ent States are able togive and in the provision of equipment there 
is a great disproportion. New York City alone spends more 
money on public schools than is spent in all Pennsylvania; more 
than in the fourteen States from Delaware to Louisiana inclusive. 
The amount of money per inhabitant raised for public education 
for a few typical States follows: 





Per capita. Per capita. 
State. 1903-4. State. 1903-4. 
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“In the face of these figures it is no wonder that in 1904 the 
average number of years’ schooling of each inhabitant was twice 
as great in the Northern as in the Southern States. Yet in pro- 
portion to their material resources the Southern States have pro- 
vided most generously for schools, the expense for each inhab- 
itant having more than doubled since 1880. 

“The disproportion between the resources of universities and 
colleges in the different sections is quite as striking. Those of 
the North-Atlantic States enjoy an income of $11,000,000 a year, 
those of the South-Atlantic States only $2,620,000. The North- 
Central division colleges have $11,469,000 a year, those of the 
Southern-Central division $2.333,000, those of the Western divi- 
sion, aside from California, $1,416,000. 

“The income from Mr. Rockefeller’s past and present gifts to 
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the General Board, some $2,500,000 a year, does not look large 
when compared with the $376,000,000 that the country spends on 
public schools. But it is more than the entire income from all 
sources, public and private, of all the colleges in ten Far-Western 
States and Territories, more than that of the colleges in nine 
Southern Central States, and more than that of eight Southern- 
Atlantic States other than Maryland. 

“Such a sum used wisely year after year to help education 
where its present support is weakest may do almost incalculable 
good ina republic whose very self-preservation depends upon the 
intelligence of its citizens.” 


The New York 7ribune gives the following table of other nota- 
ble gifts to education in America: 


Andrew Carnegie—Libraries, universities, etc................. $150,000,000 
George Peabody—Total educational benefactions............ 7,000,000 
Stephen Girard—Girard College (now increased to $21,000,000) 8,000,000 
Leland Stanford—Leland Stanford Junior University. . . .. 20,000,000 
Mrs. Leland Stanford—Leland Stanford Junior University... 10,000,000 
William Marsh Rice—Rice Institute, Houston, Tex........... 6,000,000 
Pp. A. B. Widener—Memorial Training School for Crippled 

SABO SS atsta a ciarnieae wn rotors eet treieKerd semimetdsa see's caulessiee 9,000,000 
D. B. Fayerweather—Various colleges............0eceeeseeees 4,000,000 
Marshall Field—Field Columbian Museum................ .++ 13,000,000 
Cecil Rhodes — Anglo-American scholarships.................- 10,000,000 
Johns Hopkins—Johns Hopkins University and Hospital..... 7,000,000 
Ezra Cornell—Cornell University, in land........ ........05 6,000,000 


MR. OLNEY’S DEFENSE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


NTEREST in the San Francisco school controversy at present 
centers chiefly in an opinion exprest by ex-Secretary of State 

Mr. Richard Olney, in a letter to Representative McCall, of Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Olney argues that, since the treaty of 1894 with 
Japan specifies that it is not to be construed into a limitation of 
the police powers of the States, and inasmuch as the regulation of 
the public schools falls within the lines of police supervision, 
neither Japan nor the Federal authority has any ground of action 
against the authorities of San Francisco. Mr. Olney’s opinion 
carries weight not only because he was at one time Attorney- 
General of the United States, but because as Secretary of State 
he took a leading part in drafting the treaty which he now claims 
to interpret. Article I. of this treaty, upon which the Japanese 
base their claim, provides that citizens of each country shall en- 
joy in the other full liberty of travel and residence, and full pro- 
tection for persons and property ; that in these matters they “shall 




















ANOTHER CASE OF CHILD LABOR. 
Isn’t Japan overworking the Japanese schoolboy of San Francisco 
a little? —Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE WAR-SCARE. 





enjoy the same privileges, liberties, and rights as . . . native sub- 
jects or citizens of the most favored nation.” But the last para- 
graph of Article II.,on which Mr. Olney lays stress, reads as 
follows : . 

“It is, however, understood that the stipulations contained in 
this and the preceding article do not in any way affect the laws, 
ordinances, and regulations in regard to trade, the immigration of 
laborers, police, and public security, either in force or which may 
hereafter be enacted in either of the two countries.” 


After quoting this paragraph in his letter Mr. Olney goes on to 
say: 

“Tam unable to see how the meaning and effect of the para- 
graph just quoted can be misunderstood. It embodies an exprest 
declaration that the stipulations of Article I. are in no way to af- 
fect the laws, ordinances, and regulations with regard to ‘police 
and public security which are in force or which may hereafter be 
enacted in either of the two countries.’ In other words, the con- 
geries of important powers, known as the police power, is un- 
touched and unimpaired by this treaty. ...... 

“It follows that, as it has never been doubted and will not now 
be, that the regulation of its public schools is an exercise of the 
police power belonging to each State, what California has chosen 
to do with reference to the San Francisco schools raises no ques- 
tion under the treaty with Japan, and is a subject-matter with 
which the National Government has no right to concern itself.” 


Such an opinion from such a source, thinks the New York Com- 
mercial,“ can hardly fail to go a long way in bringing a lot of 
emotional Americans back to calmness and conservatism and a 
lot of irrational ones back to reason.” The issue which Mr. 
Olney ignores, remarks the New York Wor/d, is “ whether in the 
exercise of its police powers a State may lawfully discriminate - 
against the citizens of any particular power who have been guar- 
anteed in respect to the rights of residence and travel all the privi- 
leges of ‘the most-favored nation.’”” “Had San Francisco seen 
fit to establish separate schools for the children of all foreigners,” 
it adds, “ or even to insist that the children of no foreigners should 
participate in the benefits of the public-school system, Mr. Olney’s 
argument might be unassailable.” 

Mr. Olney’s interpretation of Japan’s treaty rights is indorsed 
by the Baltimore Sv and the Baltimore Mews. A number of ~ 
papers quote his argument editorially, but practically without 
comment. 

















BOO! 
Macauley in the New York World. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE SOCIALIST.DEFEAT IN GERMANY. 


HE final results of the German elections to the Reichstag are 
somewhat paradoxical. It was the union of the Center and 

the Socialists that defeated Dernburg’s bill for a colonial grant of 
money. Yet while the Socialists have suffered a decided defeat 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE STRENGTH OF THE PARTIES IN THE 
NEXT REICHSTAG AS A RESULT OF THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


and, as Bebel declares, have been “disillusioned” by the record 
of the polls, the Center has come out with an increase of five 
members. It is the influence of the Pope, some think, which has 
kept the Center from a practical disintegration, parallel to that of 
the Social-Democrats, and the new National Catholic party has 
lent its influence to keep the ranks of the Ultramontanes intact. 
Vorwaerts (Berlin), the official-organ of the Socialists, recognizes 
also the influence of the middle class, the dourgeozsie, in the deci- 
sion. Newly aroused, this powerful and numerous section of the 
population, largely in response to Chancellor Buelow’s personal 
appeals to “non-voters,” has earnestly taken part in the elections. 
These men stand largely for liberalism, and, as the Socialist 
organ remarks: “The cause of the Socialist repulse is to be 
sought in the close coalition of all the middle-class elements, with 
the exception of the Center, against the Socialists, and the partici- 
pation in the elections of large numbers who ordinarily steer clear 
of political affairs.” 

Altho Buelow’s electional war-cry, “Down with the Center, 
down with the Socialists!” has only been half realized, yet it is 
pretty generally admitted that a Liberal majority will be certain 
to carry out the world policy and colonial schemes of the Govern- 
ment. Thus the official Verddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin) 
observes : 
“The chief importance of the elections is to be found in the 
magnificent showing made by the liberal forces in every direction, 
and the elections have the character of a clear demonstration of 
the liberal mind against the Social-Democrats and against the 
entire Socialist propaganda. Moreover, it may be said with con- 
fidence that the national, colonial, and world campaign of the 
German people has won a brilliant victory over the destructive 
and revolutionary work of a party which has gradually lost all 
positive ideals.” 
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The Conservative Hamburger Nachrichten considers that Ger- 
many has decided once for all in favor of the Kaiser's ideas, and 
particularly his plans for South Africa. To quote: 

“Clearly the public is not willing to have anything more to do 
with a party which would allow our soldiers in Southwest Africa 
to perish miserably under a flood of derision, but who glorify the 
Russian bomb-thrower and drag the German Empire to the brink 
of revolution.” 


This view is echoed by the Deutsche Tageszeitung (Berlin), also 
Conservative. The ational Zeitung (Berlin) hopes that now the 
Socialist party will shake itself free fro. the “crude dogma, 
fanatical intolerance, and intellectual slavery ” represented by such 
leaders as Bebel and Singer, while the Munich Memeste Nach- 
richten remarks that “there can be no doubt that the political 
value of Liberalism in Germany has been greatly strengthened.” 

The Germania (Berlin), naturally enough, as the Ultramontane 
organ of the Clericals, preserves its serenity and regards less the 
defeat of the Socialists than the triumph of their allies, the Cen- 
ter. In fact, the Center, we are reminded, needs no Socialistic 
coalition to carry out the policy it inaugurated in the last Reichs- 
tag, and feels confident of its predominating strength as against 
the Liberals. Thus: 


“ No essential change has been created by the elections, in spite 
of the defeat of the Socialists. So long as the Center returns to 
the Reichstag with no loss of strength, but with an increase, there 
can be no real change in political conditions. Our good friends 





EXTRACT FROM BUELOW’S SPEECH—“ The idea of a personal gov- 


ernment in Germany is absurd.’” — Ulk (Berlin). 


whose word has been ‘rather red than black’ should now be con- 
vinced that the Center is still unconquerable, and they must admit 
that we will prove the strongest party in the coming Reichstag. 
Now, as before, our party can put in a weighty and important 
word at whatever parliamentary discussion. The dream of a lib- 
eral idea, of a dominating position fcr liberalism in the next 
Reichstag, is now hopeless, and the idea of ‘ Conservative-Liberal 
majorities’ will at best only remain an idea.”— 7vanslations made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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GEORG VON VOLLMAR, 
Leader of the Social Democrats in Southern Germany. 
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PRINCE VON BUELOW, 


Imperial Chancellor. 
At his right, in the foreground, is the Imperial Forester. 


TWO GERMAN POLITICAL LEADERS LEAVING THEIR VOTING-BOOTHS. 


NO SUCH THING AS RACE SUICIDE. 


WO long letters recently appeared in the London 77mes in 
which Mr. Sidney Webb, the well-known economist and 
professor in London University, pointed out the dangers of the 
decreasing birth-rate, and stated that the superior fertility of the 
irish, the Jews, and even the Chinese might eventually result in 
their occupation of the present Anglo-Saxon country. These let- 
ters attracted much attention and prompted much discussion. 
According to James W. Barclay, who writes in 7he Nineteenth 
Century and After (London), there is, however, no such thing as 
race suicide. Under improved conditions of life families always 
and everywhere have become smaller. In the poorer classes they 
become larger, and the general population suffers no diminution. 
As he says: 


“The important question at issue, which Mr. Webb ignores, is 
not the birth-rate, but_the rate at which the population is increas- 
ing, and that depends as much on the deaths as on the births. If 
Mr. Webb and the Fabian Society had examined the statistics of 
deaths, as well as of births, in the Registrar-General’s reports, 
they would have found, that while the birth-rate in fifteen Euro- 
pean nations culminated about 1876 and, with the exception of 
Russia, subsequently continuously declined, the death-rate began 
to fall off about the same time and has continued to do so almost 
as rapidly as the birth-rate, with this result, that the net increase 
of population per 1,000 is now about as great as it formerly was. 
The prevalence of war and cholera among Continental nations in- 
terferes with close comparisons between their birth- and death- 
rates, but the English statistics . . . clearly demonstrate the 
fact, that the ratio of growth of our population is now little 
less than it was when the birth-rate was at its maximum; and, if 
the death-rate of children under twelve months old had decreased 
in the same proportion as of those above that age, the rate of in- 
crease would have been even greater.” 

The so-called “race suicide” is a mythical phenomenon. The 
law of nature is that races should increase from below, not from 
above. One of the best and most obvious means to prevent the 
dwindling of the Anglo-Saxon race is to take more measures to 
prevent infant mortality. To quote Mr. Barclay: 

“Let us leave nature and the natural instincts of the English 
people to regulate the birth-rate, and let us take better care of the 
babies vouchsafed to us. The mortality among infants is the 
great blot in our vital statistics, and Mr. Webb deserves our best 
thanks for inviting public attention to the necessity of doing much 


more than heretofore to help them to live and to,grow up, strong 
and healthy members of society. 

“ The far-reaching effects of nature’s law of fertility bear closely 
on aspirations and opinions now prevalent. From the superior 
fertility of the poorer classes, it follews that population is renewed 
from below and not from above. kamilies of the higher classes 
disappear by infertility or degeneration, and are replaced from the 
lower classes, who then inherit the advantages of their predeces- 
sors. Nature thus, without injustice or partiality, gives in turn to 
individuals of every class a fair opportunity of securing her favors. 
Natural law is the true Socialist, the great leveler of all classes, 
and distributes systematically what are considered the advantages 
of this world. 

“Mr. Webb, contrary, it would seem, to his Socialistic princi- 
ples, regrets the superior fertility of the poorer classes, which, as 
we have seen, gives them an upward lift in the social scale, be- 
cause he anticipates national deterioration must ‘be .the result. 
But let him be comforted: nature’s laws do not vary; dnd the 
society of the present day is the outcome of the law of fertility he 
deprecates.” : 


A Cure for the Opium Habit.—Recent projected legis- 
lation in Peking for the restriction of the trade in and use of opium 
provoked the remark in Chinese and Japanese papers that no law 
could cure an opium “ fiend.” What no law can do is now being 
done, however, by the leaf of a forest vine. According to the 
Rev. W. E. Horley, presiding elder of the Federated Malay 
States District, the Chinese young men in the Malay Peninsula, 
who have begun an antiopium movement, recently discovered a 
forest-creeper the leaves of which produce a decoction “ which 
cures smokers of the opium habit.” Mr. Horley, writing in 7he 
Malaysia Message (Singapore), speaks thus of his experience with 
this saving elixir which the missionaries are distributing to the 
public: 

“The demand was more than the supply and we had to engage 
two coolies to help prepare the medicine. Never shall I forget 
the touching spectacle of these men eagerly asking for help; of 
children coming asking for the cure for their fathers; of wives for 
their husbands. Malays and Bengalees also came; Chinese 
miners, merchants, scholars, and shopkeepers came in their thou- 
sands, some bringing empty whisky- and brandy-bottles, others 
‘square-face ’ gin-bottles, for we told them that we could supply 
the medicine free if they would bring their own bottles. Never 
have I witnessed such acrowd of applicants! Wesupplied nearly 
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five hundred people a day, which would mean one thousand bot- 
tles of the medicine.” 


Mr. Horley observed the eagerness with which people desired 
to be released from the fatal habit. He himself bears witness to 
its efficacious results in reclaiming individuals, and. he records as 
follows the effect which the cures thus brought about produced on 
the local opium trade: 


“I made inquiries at the opium-shops and I found that eight re- 
tail shops were taking nearly $1,000 a week less, and that one 
wholesale shop was taking $1,390 a day less. From good sources 
I have learned that there was a decrease in the estimated govern- 
ment sales of opium, from October 16 to November 15 last, of 
thirty chests.” This would mean about $44,000 decrease in money 
—certainly a striking proof that the medicine has done good.” 





BRITISH VIEWS OF JAMAICA’S GINGERY 
GOVERNOR. 


HE early London press comments on the now famous epis- 
tolary effort of Governor Swettenham were duly cabled to 

this country and published throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. At that time the letter had not been authenticated by 
the British Foreign Office, and the press comments were naturally 
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ONLY A LETTER. 


Joun Butit—* Thank you, Mr. Roosevelt, forthe prompt kindness 
of your Navy and your people in this terrible disaster at Jamaica! 
I know you have your own ideas about spelling, but you andI are 
not going to allow a single letter to make any difference to our 
friendship.”’ — Westminster Gazette (London). 


guarded. Now that it has been certified as the Governor’s pro- 
duction, his admirers take refuge in blaming the ministry for their 
spirit of “ feeble pacifism” which had withdrawn the war-ships from 
the West Indian station and thus rendered intervention by a for- 
eign Power absolutely necessary in the cause of mercy. The 
London Daily Mail thinks that the earthquake would not have 
upset the Governor’s nerves if some British ships had been on 
hand. “He found himself ina critical juncture,” it says, “ with- 
out support from his own country,” and it gave him nervous pros- 
tration. The London Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette, 
similarly, thinks that the humiliation of having to accept Ameri- 
can aid jarred the Governor’s courtesy out of equilibrium. “We 
must not leave out of account,” it warns us, “the distaste which a 
stiffly independent man might feel when compelled to accept from 
another nation the assistance he might have thought should have 
been forthcoming from his own country.” A correspondent of 
the London 77mes, however, answers these critics of the ministry 
by pointing out the fact that there was a British war-ship at Ber- 
muda and another at Trinidad. Why they did not reach Kings- 
ton as soon as the American ships did, or for days afterward, 
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however, the correspondent does not say. Zhe Westminster Ga- 
zette comes back at the critics of the ministry by recalling that the 
depletion of the naval forces in these waters “ took place nearly a 
year before it came into office,” and besides, it adds, “it is absurd 
to expect that we can so arrange our ships that whenever an earth- 
quake occurs one is at hand to render heip.” 

In practically all these comments, however, it is admitted that 
Governor Swettenham made a bad blunder, and warm apprecia- 
tion of America’s aid is given. The London Standard says 
that in view of the Governor’s indiscretion, “Englishmen will 
cordially appreciate Mr. Roosevelt’s kindly message in reply to 
the thanks offered by this country for the services rendered by the 
United States squadron to the people of Kingston. Thus the 
diplomatic incident in regard to the Governor of Jamaica has, if 
we may Say so, disappeared before it came into existence.” The 
London 77zmes remarks that the correspondence between Admiral 
Davis and the Governor, with “ the extraordinary wording ” of the 
latter’s so-called jocose letter, “will be read in this country, we 
feel sure, with deep regret,” and it sums up the feeling of Eng- 
land over the matter as follows: 


“This lamentable close to a mission conceived in so admirable 
a spirit of international good-will will certainly not lessen the 
gratitude of the unfortunate colony and of Englishmen all over the 
world either to Admiral Davis and his blue-jackets or to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States which sent them on their errand of 
mercy.” 





HOW STOLYPINE IS ENGINEERING THE 
ELECTIONS. 


LADIN, the peasant member of the last Douma whose bid 


for fame was so successful that the Government barred him 
from candidacy in the present elections, is now in England, and 
at that safe distance from the heavy hand of the bureaucracy he is 
telling how Stolypine is gerrymandering the vote. In early life 
Mr. Aladin spent eight years in England, after having been dis- 
missed from a Russian university for political agitation, and there 
he imbibed many of the ideas that made some of his Douma 
speeches so violent that his own colleagues clutched apprehen- 
sively at his coat-tails. In the very issue of the London 7zmes in 
which a dispatch from St. Petersburg announces the exclusion of 
Aladin’s name from the voters’ list of his own district, he sketches 
the lines of the political battle. What he calls the “opposing 
forces ” consist, on the one side, of the Russian Government, whose 
adherents, he says, include: . 

“(a) The highest nobility. 

“(6) The majority of government officials of all grades. 

“ These are the two leading elements, the source of all initiative. 
They are actively supported by: 

“(c) The smaller nobility, with the upper middle classes. 
~ “(d) The entire body of the clergy, with a few exceptions in 
country parishes. 

“(e) All Kudaks, a class best described as money-lenders, close- 
fisted gentry (4u/ak = fist). These form no small proportion of the 
rural population, as in India. 

“(f) The flotsam and jetsam of the large town populations, 
always spoiling for the fight, which is not likely to aggravate, and 
may make more endurable the circumstances of their miserable 
lives. 

“(g) The backbone and ultimate support of the entire body— 
the army.” 

While it is difficult to classify the forces which constitute the 
Russian Party of Progress, observes Mr. Aladin, as all ranks of 
Russian life contribute members to it, the main elements of this 
party may be safely described as follows: 


“(a) University men, the learned classes. These—professors, 
lawyers, journalists, engineers, etc.—are the leaders of the ‘Cadet’ 
party, whose rank and file is composed of the rising middle class 
of the town population. 

“(6) The Hotspurs of the revolution, who, until lately, were the 
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leaders of the working classes—-mostly high-school pupils under 
the age of twenty-one, of impulsive character, always inciting their 
followers to action, which has frequently proved of questionable 
advantage to them, ¢.g., ill-timed strikes. 

“These two groups, which in the past have been not seldom at 
variance, are now being driven by the force of circumstances into 
concerted action. 

“(c) The working classes, which, with the above two groups, 
form the town elements of the party. 

“(@) Discontented, poverty-stricken masses of the peasantry, 
mostly those who, from want of means to work their allotment of 
common land, have mortgaged them to Aw/aks, as afore- 
mentioned.” 

The Government, however, is making a furtive but fierce war 
upon these antagonists of tyranny, reaction, and oppression. Its 
aim, we are told, is to eliminate from the actual field of contest as 
many of its opponents as possible. The methods resorted to are 
varied and ingenious. For instance, in the first Douma the peas- 
ants elected as their representatives in many cases men who, tho 
nominally members of their respective village communities, were 
in reality university men. Every peasant of the age of twenty- 
five then had a vote. Now the householders of each community 
are alone allowed a vote, and their candidate must be one of 
themselves. Another trick has been the disfranchisement of 
small freeholders, on various pretexts “ too deep to be fathomed.” 
Thus in ten districts enumerated by this writer 60,000 men have 
been excluded. The working class- 
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EARTHQUAKE REFUGEES CAMPING ON THE RACE-COURSE 
NEAR KINGSTON. 


with the additional hint that all unemployed are to be considered 
undesirables. Result—the governor issues orders to employers, 
through his police subordinates, to dismiss disaffected employees, 
who accordingly become unemployed, and as such are expelled 
from the province to wander into another, where, whatever else 
they may do, they at any rate can have no qualification to vote.” 





Salaries of English Professional Women.—How 
those who enter such employments as are open to educated women 
are remunerated in England is seen 





es were given the suffrage by im- 
perial ukase before the election to 
the first Douma. Several Russian 
workingmen very often share a 
single room. A recent order de- 
nies the vote to a laborer who does 
not occupy a separate room con- 
taining a stove. To take one ex- 
ample, this ordinance excludes 
30,000 voters in Odessa. Another 
new rule issued by the Minister of 
Ways of Communication runs, “no 
railway employees must be allowed 
to neglect their duties on election 








from “The Fingerpost,” a work 
recently published in London by 
the Central Bureau for the Employ- 
ment of Women. American wom- 
en may be interested to know how 
their British sisters fare. Among 
the amounts to be earned by be- 
ginners, after varied periods of 
training, we note the following: 
Health visitors, employed by city 
boards of health, $6 a week; sani- 
tary inspectors, from $400 to $500 
ayear; government inspectors, 
$1,000 a year; hospital almoners, 











days,” which. practically disfran- 
chises, says Mr. Aladin, 100,000 
men. Another restriction is aimed 
at the trade-unions of engineers, printers, and shop assistants. 
These are all disaffected toward the Government, we are told, and 
always plotting strikes. Mr. Aladin thus describes the Govern- 
ment’s action in this case: 


“A fine of 1,000 rubles is imposed on employers who pay strikers 
‘wages for days of strike. Union leaders have been arrested 
wholesale, and governors of provinces have been given discretion- 
ary powers to expel any undesirable persons from their province, 














“ HOME-MADE.” 


GIVING OUT AMERICAN SUPPLIES TAKEN TO JAMAICA BY THE 
““ ALLEGHENY”’ AND THE “ PRINZ JOACHIM.” 


or secretaries, $500a year; Church 
Army workers, $3.50 a week; 
school-teachers, $440 to $750 a 
year; teachers of gymnastics, $250 a year; teachers of cooking, 
laundry work, housekeeping, etc., urder the Board of Education, 
$400 a year ; teachers of the deaf, $200 to $375 a year; chemists’ 
assistants, resident, $250 to $300, non-residents, $500; dressmakers’ 
fitters, $10 to $15 a week; floral decorators, $130 to $150 a year; 
secretaries and clerks, $150 to $500 a year; librarians, $3.50 a 
week ; gardeners, $300 to $350 a year; cooks, $100 to $150 a year. 
Commenting on these figures the London Sfectator remarks : 


“A university degree and an: expensive education are not the 
most valuable possessions for a woman, any more than for a man, 
who wishes to make anything like a large income. ‘The Finger- 
post’ does not include among the careers about which information 
is given to the beginner the career of the successful novelist or 
painter—perhaps wisely; hardly any information given on the 
subject would be valuable to the inexperienced. But it does point 
out several ways in which women have made, and can make, con- 
siderable sums of money, and it will be found, in almost every 
case, that the prizes go to the women who have, not brilliant uni- 
versity records, but patience, perseverance, and good heads for 
general business.” 





INTERVIEW WITH CLEMENCEAU.—'‘‘Are you, sir, really in favor of the re- 
vanche?’’ ‘‘Certainly Iam, but not in the way of war. I am now engaged in 
curing the Curia with my stick; I am prodding on its rage for battle. So long 
as the Curia continues its present’ activity, throws itself into the arms of the 
Center in Germany, and spurs on the party to unheard-of effort, all is well. 
The Center swings Germany and will bring the country under its yoke—then 
we shall have enough of the revanche.’’—Humoristische Blaetter. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WIRE. 


COMPLETE description of Professor Korn’s apparatus for 

the transmission of photographs by wire, which has already 

been noticed in these columns, is contributed by Max de Nansouty 
to Za Nature (Paris). The writer heads his article “ Telephotog- 
raphy ”--an unfortunate word, since it is already in use to denote 
long-distance photography through telescopic lenses. He is very 





PROFESSOR KORN, OF MUNICH, WITH HIS FAMOUS TELE- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


enthusiastic about Korn’s invention and believes that it heralds 
the near approach of long-distance vision—“ seeing by telegraph” 
—in which perhaps other experts will hesitate to follow him. 
After a detailed description of previous attempts along this line, 
which have met with greater or less success, Mr. Nansouty goes 
on to describe Professor Korn’s device as follows: 


“At the transmitting station is a glass cylinder turning on its 
axis and rising vertically, so that its surface has a screw motion. 
This is enclosed in a cylindrical dark chamber with the same 
axis, having a small opening through which a Nernst electric lamp 
casts.a ray of light. The photographic film to be reproduced is 
rolled on the glass cylinder. 

“ Inside this cylinder is a reflection prism that sends the rays of 
the lamp vertically toward the base of the cylinder, after they have 
traversed the different points of the photographic film. Each of 
these rays has undergone a diminution of intensity depending on 
the opacity of the photograph at the point through which it 
passed. 

“These refracted rays fall on a plate of selenium placed at the 
base of the cylinder and interposed in the circuit of an electric 
battery. 

“It is well known that selenium has the property of conduct- 
ing the electric current when struck by a light-ray or a luminous 
vibration; it behaves toward light-waves as a ‘coherer’ does 
toward electric waves in wireless telegraphy. Its conductivity 
depends on the intensity of the waves that fall upon it. Thus the 
selenium plate sends out over the line that connects the two Korn 
stations a series of electric currents. 
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“At the receiving-station the pulsations encounter a gal- 
vanometer, which is influenced more or less according to their 
intensity. 

“This instrument, called a ‘cord galvanometer,’ consists of 
two copper wires on which is fastened a very thin leaf of alumi- 
num ; it is fixt between the poles of an electromagnet. Whena 
current passes, the wires are deviated, and the little aluminum leaf 
changes position; it plays the part of a sort of valve, letting pass 
more or less of the light of a Nernst lamp precisely similar to that 
of the sendig-nstation. . . . What happens then? 

“The light-ray, or rather the part of it that has been allowed to 
pass, meets a second glass cylinder covered with a black cylinder 
pierced with a hole and having a spiral motion precisely synchro- 
nous with that of the transmitting cylinder. This glass cylinder 
carries, rolled upon it, a sensitive film. Evidently each point of 
this film will receive exactly the quantity of light necessary to re- 
produce the corresponding point of the photographic film at the 
transmitting-station. 

“Finally, the series of lines, which are slightly undulating, be- 
cause of the spiral motion of the apparatus and the devices of reg- 
ulating their synchronism, forms a reproduction of the original 
image. 

“The apparatus that assures this synchronism is of extreme 
delicacy, and consists of two conical wheels nested together.” 


Professor Korn has surmounted, with much ingenuity, another 
difficulty that has hitherto interfered with work of this kind— 
what has been called the ‘inertia’ or ‘fatigue’ of the selenium: 
We read: 


“This curious metal, when it is caused to do work, shows, at 
the end of a short time, a sort of unwillingess to become a con- 
ductor under the influence of the light-ray, and thus to let the cur- 
rent pass in the circuit of which it forms a part. This property 
it has in common with many of the coherers used in wireless 
telegraphy. 

“It became necessary to ‘decohere’ these mechanically, and 
this has led to the use of ‘spontaneously decohering ’ coherers. 
Professor ‘Korn triumphs over: the ‘inertia’ of the selenium by 
means of his ‘compensator,’ which was. quite recently described 
before the Academy of Sciences. 

“This compensator consists of a second plate of selenium in the 
same circuit, and of two accumulators corresponding to the two 
plates. The inertia of 
the selenium is compen- 
sated at the receiving-sta- 
tion by a galvanometer 
which controls the illumi- 
nation of the second plate 
proportionally to that of 
the first. By this means 
Professor Korn has done 
away with the fluffiness 
and indecision so evident 
on the first photographic 
prints at the receiving- 
station. 

“Such is the present 
state of telephotography. 
We may assert, with its 
learned promoters, that, 
apart from all researches 
on ‘seeing at a distance,’ 
it will doubtless furnish 
the means of realizing 
this with brief delay. 

“We may look forward 
to the time when the tele- 
phone—probably the 
wireless telephone—will 
be joined to the ‘teleopt,’ 
that is to say, to the de- 
vice for long-disatnce vision, so that two interlocutors, hundreds 
of miles apart, may see each other as they are talking. Thus 
there will be a sort of transportation of the ‘personality,’ which 
would have seemed, a few years since, entirely within the domain 
of the imagination.”—7Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 




















PHOTOTELEGRAPH TRANSMITTING- 
APPARATUS. 


a, Motor; 4, cylinder; /, prism for reflec- 
tion; d, Nernst lamp; g, battery. 
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SOME THINGS SURGEONS CAN NOT DO. 


HAT the daily press is inspiring the public with the idea that 
43 surgeons are capable of performing all sorts of impossible 
feats with the human body is asserted by an editorial writer in 
The Hospital (London, January 19). He says: 


“The amazing rubbish which the editors of substantial news- 
papers allow their subordinates to write and publish upon medical 





LONG-DISTANCE REPRODUCTION OF A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CROWN 
A PORTRAIT OF THE CROWN PRINCE, PRINCESS, TRANSMITTED OCTOBER 
MADE BY PROFESSOR KORN, OCTOBER __ 17, 1906. 


17, 1906. 
WORK OF THE PHOTOTELEGRAPH. 


topics is almost beyond belief. Compulsory education has taught 
an enormous number of people in this country to read and write, 
but it has not yet gone far enough to teach them to think, or even 
to exercise such critical faculties as they may naturally possess. 
A loose statement, or the hyperbole of an eminent man, is pub- 
lished with as little comment, and often with greater display, than 
the most accurate and closely reasoned utterances.” 


Citation is made of a London daily which recently quoted an 
alleged saying of Professor Posner, of Berlin, to the effect that in 
future surgeons will find no difficulty in attaching a decapitated 
head to the trunk, provided the operation be carried out with suffi- 
cient rapidity. The same journal predicted that in time surgeons 
will be able to attach an artificial arm or leg to the body in place 
of an amputated limb, so that the outlook of surgical possibilities 
“is enough to make one dizzy.” Such statements 7he Hospital 


stigmatizes as harmful to the ignorant and ridiculous to those who | 


know. It goes on to say: 


“They are harmful because they are untrue. . . . They are 
ridiculous because it is apparent to every one, who knows even 
the elements of anatomy and physiology, that no surgical pro- 
cedure could ever allow of the immediate union of all the complex 
tissues severed in a beheadal or amputation, and it is only by in- 
stant repair that life could be preserved in such cases. 

“Surgery is strictly limited in its methods and in its results by 
the fundamental facts of life. To the novice the recent advances 
in surgery appear stupendous, but to those who know the history 
of the art it is apparent that all the modern operations of which 
we are so proud were done by our predecessors—the only differ- 
ence being that what they did occasionally, and by accident, we 
do regularly and by design. In the higher animals no organ oF 
complex tissue can be wholly removed from the body, even fora 
moment, and yet live. The very exceptions are only apparent ex- 
ceptions and prove the rule. Whena piece of bone is grafted into 
a fracture, when a nerve or tendon is spliced into a nerve or ten- 
don, and when a skin-grafting is performed with seemingly good 
results, it is not the extraneous bone, nerve, tendon, or skin which 
becomes incorporated. These structures serve simply as a scaf- 
folding along which the new tissues grow. They give the line of 
direction and they may even afford the necessary stimulus, but 
when they have served their purpose they are carried away piece- 


meal, and leave not a wrack behind. Surgery, therefore, is not 
joinery, just as it is not butchery. 

“Many a good surgeon would make a sorry carpenter or a. bad 
butcher—for surgery demands a very intimate knowledge of. the 
phenomena of life, as they are manifested, both in health and dis- 
ease. The work of John Hunter and his pupils long ago showed 
how far removed is the science from the art of surgery. The art 
of surgery was carried to an acme by Cheselden, and many a one 
besides, but they had no science. It was left for Hunter to show 
that scientific surgery depended directly upon pathology ; and for 
the Hunterian school, pathology was morbid anatomy and experi- 
mental physiology. The surgeon who best knows the course 
taken by disease obtains the most satisfactory results in his prac- 
tise. He alone can forecast and, by forecasting correctly, can 
anticipate complications. A knowledge of’ morbid anatomy was, 
therefore, of immense advantage to surgeons. At a later time 
bacteriology developed as a branch of pathology; and the hand of 
the surgeon was still further strengthened, for he was then able ta 
become prophylactic, and, by recognizing the cause of his failures, 
toavoid them. By these means, surgery has attained its present 
position, and there is reason to think that it can still advance 
along many paths, but until the secret of life is disclosed as a re- 
sult of work proceeding from the physical and chemical labora- 
tories of the world, the limitations of surgery are definite and 
final.” 





THE GERMAN MILITARY AUTOMOBILE 
SERVICE. 


OR the past three years the German Army has had the aid - 


and cooperation of an organization called the “ Volunteer 
Automobile Corps,” recruited from the motorists of the Empire. 
This is described and highly commended in the /ournal des 
Débats as quoted in L’ Automobile (Paris. January 5) by Charles 
Malo. Says this writer: 


“A distinction should be drawn clearly between automobiles 
that may be utilized in staff service and those that are to be used 
for transporting men, munitions, and war-material of all sorts. 
For the former purpose—carriages for headquarters use, for relay 


service, for paymasters, postal carriers and telegraphs—the prob- © 


lem is not difficult to solve: light automobiles and even motor- 
cycles, in some cases, will suffice for all purposes. . . . From this 
point of view the organization established by our neighbors is a 
model one. It dates from 1904, at which time was created, with 














PHOTOTELEGRAP.:. RECEIVING-APPARATUS. 


a, Motor; 4, receiving cylinder; ¢, d’, Nernst lamp; ¢,e’,e", galva- 
nometer; g, battery; m, gear; s, selenium cell. 
the active cooperation of the German Automobile Club, the ‘ Vol- 
unteer Automobile Corps,’ which made its first appearance at the 
imperial maneuvers. It took part, with ‘complete success, at 
those held at Taunus in 1905, where there were thirty-four cars 
(six for each army corps, four for the Minister of War, and eighteen 
for the direction of the maneuvers), owing to which the transmis- 
sion of orders and the connection between army corps and cavalry 
divisions was made with the greatest speed. We should, at the 
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same time, note the special degree of intelligence with which this 
means of communication, whose abuse is so easy and so objec- 
tionable, was utilized. The authorities in command availed 
themselves of it as freely as possible, except—in commanding. 
The generals-in-chief did not, as elsewhere, use the line of battle 
as a convenient route along which their automobiles might make 
sixty miles an hour, and when the Emperor himself arrived, like 
an arrow, from Coblenz or Hamburg, he knew enough to stop at 
a given point and change his seat for the saddle. 

“The Volunteer Automobile Corps is not a new military unit, 
which could not have been created without legislative consent, 
but a private institution analogous to the Red 
Cross, selected from the Automobile Club, 

. which signifies to the military authority 
those of its members fitted for this service. 
[t is naturally required of them that they be 
fit for military service. . . . They must pos- 
sess cars of approved construction, with ex- 
plosion motors of not less than 16 horse-power, 
provided with a mechanic of German nation- 
ality, possessing a driver’s license. The 
car having been accepted after previous ex- 
amination and generally after a technical test, 
the owner agrees to serve—in war-time, 
without restriction; in peace,during four 
consecutive years, during which he may be 
called upon for three periods of not more than 
. . . The volunteer automo- 
bilist is not precisely bound to military dis- 
cipline, but he is obliged to execute punctu- 
ally all the orders of the authorities to which 
he is subordinate during his service; any act 
of disobedience involves his immediate dis- 
missal and his exclusion from the corps. He 
wears a special ‘dust-gray’ uniform, on which 
are placed eventually the insignia of rank.” 


MR. CHARLES D. WALCOTT, 


The French author closes with a wish that 
this kind of organization may be adopted 
also in the French service. It places at 
the disposal of the army, he says, a complete 
automobile service under the most favorable conditions. With 
this arrangement the War Department has itself to provide only 
for the construction and purchase of cars specially adapted to par- 
ticular forms of military service.—7yvanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN. 


HE secretaryship of the Smithsonian Institution, the highest 
scientific office in the gift of the United States Government, 
and one of the most conspicuous in the world, was filled on Janu- 
ary 23 by the choice of Charles D. Walcott, for the last twelve 
years Director of the Geological Survey. Mr. Walcott’s accept- 
ance of the place, after it had been declined by Professor Osborn, 
of Columbia, is looked upon as a personal sacrifice, his devotion 
to his present duties and his value to the Government in his pres- 
ent post having hitherto prevented consideration of his name. 
From an article in the New York 777bune (January 24) we learn 
that Mr. Walcott was born at New York Mills, N. Y., on March 
31, 1850, and became an assistant in the New York State surveys 
in 1876. That paper goes on to say of him: 


“ He was appointed assistant geole “ist in the Geological Survey 
in 1879, and took up a study of ..e Cambrian rocks, the oldest 
known on the globe. His paper presented before the Geological 
Congress in London in 1888 was epoch-making concerning studies 
of these important formations. 

“In 1894 Mr. Walcott became the director of the United States 
Geological Survey, succeeding Major J. W. Powell. The Geo- 
logical Survey has had throughout its twenty-seven years prac- 
tically two directors, John W. Powell, from 1880 to 1894, and Mr. 
Walcott, from that time to the present. Both of these men 
have been not only investigators, but also strong organizers and 
executives. 





For twelve years Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, and now appointed 
to the highest scientific office at the disposal 
of the United States Government. 





[February 16, 


“Under Mr. Walcott’s direction the Geological Survey has more 
than doubled in the scope of its investigations and in the funds 
available for research. Its activities have reached out into all 
parts of the United States, covering all questions the successful 
answers to which underlie the development and largest use of the 
nation's resources in mineral wealth. 

“Mr. Walcott’s success as Director of the Geological Survey is, 
however, only one of his qualifications. To him is due much of 
the success of the reclamation service, and under his direction this 
service has grown and increased until it now employs more than 
five hundred civil engineers and assistants in constructing works 
in all parts of the arid West, under an ex- 
pendiiure of upward of $1,000,000 a month. 
All of this great work has been begun and the 
organization perfected without a breath of 
scandal or doubt in the public mind as tothe 
economy and effectiveness of the operations. 

“Mr. Walcott has served in times past as 
assistant secretary of the Smithsonian, in 
charge of the National Museum. Hehasalso 
been one of the most active men in connection 
with the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
and president of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, and he has taken a prominent part 
in all movements for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge by original investigation 
and by publication of the results.” 


It will be remembered that there has been 
criticism of the Smithsonian of late, because 
its recent secretaries have been specialists, 
whereas its aim is a general one; namely, 
“the increase and diffusion of knowledge.” 
The recent elections, however, indicate that 
the Board of Regents attach no importance 
to this point, Professor Osborn being emi- 
nent as a zoologist and paleontologist, and 
Dr. Walcott asa geologist. In this age of 
specialization it is not easy to find an 
“all-round” scientific man of national rep- 
utation. Herbert Spencer might have filled the bill, but such 
men are rare. 


MILKING COWS BY MACHINERY. 


VER one thousand milking-machines are now in daily use in 
the United States, if we are to credit a preliminary report 
of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry (Washington, 
January 29). The author, C. B. Lane, tells us that efforts have 
been made by scores of inventors for more than half a century to 
make a machine that would milk cows satisfactorily and without 
injury. From 1872 to 1905, inclusive, 127 patents were taken out 
in this country alone for milking-machines or separate parts of 
them. Most of these have failed in some respect, and not until 
recently has any one of them gone into extended use. The'pros- 
pect of their general introduction led to the experiments described 
in this report. Two different types of machine are shown in the 
illustrations, one worked by foot-power, the other by an electric 
or other motor. The report shows that the machines have the 
advantage in more than one respect over hand-milking. Says 
Mr. Lane: 


“Naturally one of the first questions asked when a dairyman is 
considering the installation of milking-machines is: How much 
time will be saved by their use? ... A glance at the general 
averages for thirty days shows that the average time required for 
one man to milk four cows with the machine was 13.02 minutes in 
the morning and 13.57 minutes in the evening, or a total of 26.59 
minutes for the day. . . . In case of the four cows milked by 
hand it will be noted that it took an average of 21.88 minutes to 
milk them in the morning and 18.71 minutes in the evening, ora 
total of 40.59 minutes for the day. There was therefore a daily 
saving of 3.5 minutes per cow, or 14 minutes on four cows, through 
the use of the machines. It should be noted, however, that the 
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time saved by the employment of machines was not the result of 
greater speed in milking, but in the operator’s ability to milk two 
cows atonce. Indeed, one man can look after five machines milk- 
ing ten cows at once, thus greatly increasing this saving of time. 

“ The pulsator can be adjusted so that the action will be fast or 
slow; 50 to 60 pulsations per minute is the rate usually recom- 
mended. The morerap- 
id the pulsations the 
faster the machine will 
milk, up to a certain 
limit. The writer saw 
one cow, giving a good 
flow, milked absolutely 
clean with a machine in 
2% minutes, the number 
of pulsations being 150 
per minute. It is —be- 
lieved, however,that such 
rapid milking for any 
length of time has a bad 
influence upon the cow 
and afte~ ume she 
mig’ * ooject: ..... 5... 

“The yield of milk is 
perhaps the most impor- 
tant matter to the dairy- 
man. Any method. of 
milking that has a tend- 
ency to decrease the flow 
to any appreciable extent 
can hardly be considered practicable. This point was studied for 
a period of thirty days in this experiment with the milking- 
machine. . . . The total yield of milk for four cows during thirty 
days was 1,898.75 pounds from hand-milking and 1,960.25 pounds 
from machine-milking, not including strippings—a difference of 
61.5 pounds, or 3.24 per cent., in favor of the machine.” 





A FOOT-POWER MILKER. 


Experiments with ten cows gave results that confirm these con- 
clusions and show also that the machine-milked cows yielded more 
butter than the others. Some interesting facts are given at the 
end of Mr. Lane’s report. Says the writer: 


“It is of interest to note how the milking-machine affects a herd 
of cows the first time it is used. Thewriter was present in a barn 
of about forty cows on one occasion the first time the machines 
were put in operation. Some of the animals were a little restless 
at first, owing to the sight of the machines and the clicking of the 
pulsators, but soon they became quiet and reconciled to their 
action. One feature which is perhaps a little surprizing is that 
heifers took to the machines as readily as the older cows. .. . 





A POWER MILKER. 


The majority of the cows appeared to like the machines, and stood 
quietly chewing their cuds without manifesting any discomfort.” 


Mr. Lane believes that the general introduction of milking- 





machines would have an important effect on the dairy industry. 
He says: 


“The scarcity of milkers and the unreliability of many of them 
have had a tendency to keep many men from going into dairy farm- 
ing. Some dairymen who have been in the business have been 
obliged to give it up for this reason. Great interest therefore 
centers around the milking-machine, especially where the above 
difficulty exists. With the introduction of the milking-machine 
only about one-half the labor will be required to milk the cows, 
and it is believed that the labor employed will be of a higher class 
than heretofore and will also command higher wages. It is be- 
lieved also that the advent of the milking-machine will have a tend- 
ency among farmers who now have small dairies to enlarge their 
plants and to make dairying their chief business. The trouble 
has been in the past that too many farmers have made dairying 
secondary to other work, and when anything had to be neglected 
it was always the dairy. For this reason the profits from their 
dairies have been small. 
Where the milking-ma- | 
chines have been intro- 
duced they have influ- 
enced dairymen to clean 
up their barns and take 
more pride in their work. 
This naturally will result 
in the production of clean- 
er milk and perhaps in 
some cases in _ better 
prices.” 


Mr. Lane’s report is 
supplemented by one 
from Prof. W. A. Stock- 
ing, Jr., of the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural Col- 
lege, in which he shows 
that when the machines 
are kept clean the milk 
from them contains fewer 
bacteria than hand- 
drawn milk, altho, of 








; JOHN G. SNYDER, 
course, carelessness in Who invented the noiseless railway tie. 
cleansing may make them 


nuisances rather than aids to the dairyman. In short, he says: 


“The machines may be very effective in the production of sani- 
tary milk if they are properly cleaned and sterilized [but]. . . 
they may be kept in such an insanitary condition that the keeping 
quality will not be improved, but may be seriously impaired. . . . 
With properly cleaned and sterilized machines the keeping quality 
of the milk may be very materially improved.” 





THE INVENTION OF A SLEEPLESS DRUMMER. 


HE insomnia of one victim of railroad rattle and rumble now 
seems likely to bring sleep to thousands of other travelers. 
A steel cross-tie, stuffed with an asphalt composition, was thought 
out by John G. Snyder, a cigar drummer, during years of wakeful 
nights in sleeping-car berths when the roar of the rails made sleep 
impossible. This we are told in Vax Norden’s Magazine (New 
York, February), by Charles Warne Batting, who also informs us 
that a large order for these ties has been placed by the Pennsyl- 
vania road, which purposes to use them on part of its New York- 
Pittsburg line. He goes on to say: 


“For many years the noiseless railroad has been dreamed of by 
these railroad-builders. . . . In the old days there was a great 
prejudice against railroads because of the noise they made, and 
time and again communities refused to give a right of way on this 
account. Decatur, a tiny Georgia village, rebelled at the inva- 
sion of the engineers who were building ‘the’ Georgia Railroad 
from Augusta because it did not want to be kept awake all night 
by the noise of the trains, and the engineers changed their plans 
and built the road to a point six miles farther away, which marked 
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the birth of Atlanta, one of the most prosperous cities of the great 
and growing New South. Decetur is to-day asmall suburb of the 
splendid Southern city. 

“Even now there is great hostility to railroads in the larger 
towns along the trunk lines because of the noise of the trains. . 
Millions of dollars have been spent by the roads to improve their 
roadbeds in a way that would diminish the noise of the trains. 
Appliance after appliance has been employed to procure what the 
road-masters call a ‘singing track,’ which is to say, a track that 
causes the wheels of a train to make a humming noise instead of 
the rataplan of bumpy sounds. 

“John G. Snyder, a cigar drummer, a few years ago began to 
think the matter over. His life was spent on the railroads, and 
it was while traveling from town to town to sell cigars that he 
began to work upon the invention which now promises to make 
sure the noiseless railroad and work reform, if not complete revo- 
lution, in the construction of railroads the world over. He real- 
ized that the cross-tie question was growing more serious every 
year with the rapid depletion of the world’s forests. Having been 
born and reared in the steel district of Pennsylvania, he knew that 
railroad-builders were already turning from the thin forest to the 
foundries for cross-ties. In Mexico iron ties have long been used 
instead of wood because insect life there causes the wood to rot 
very quickly. In South Africa, too, iron ties have been used be- 
cause a little white ant-like insect works the ruin of wood. 

“So it was a spirit of necessity after all that became the mother 
of invention in this case. Mr. Snyder worked for ten years on 
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HORSES AND “HORSE-POWER” IN STREET 
TRACTION. 


HE old-fashioned street-cars were drawn by two horses; the 
modern ones are driven by motors rated at from 30 to 50 
horse-power. The conditions that make necessary such an jp- 
crease in power were not recognized at first, so that some of the 
earlier electric roads were regarded as failures. Many readers of 
these lines can doubtless remember roads on which the authorities 
went back for a considerable time to horses after experimenting 
with the new electric traction. The trouble was precisely that 
which made the Great astern a failure—lack of sufficient motive 
power. Says an editorial writer in Zhe Electrical Review (New 
York, January 26): 


“Two horses were all that were required for drawing the ordi- 
nary horse-car; and when it was attempted to apply the electric 
motor, the inventor assumed that if he used a four- or five-horse- 
power motor he would be doing all that could be required; yet 
there is nodoubt that the failure of all the early attempts to apply 
the electric motor to street-railway service was due, in part, to the 
small power of the motors. The conditions were underestimated, 
and the motor was far too small for the work required of it. Of 
course, there were other features of the equipment which gave 
trouble and led to breakdowns, and it was necessary to remedy 
these before success was attained. But it was not until the power 
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HORSE-POWER OF A HORSE-CAR, AND HORSE-POWER OF A MODERN TROLLEY-CAR. 


his steel cross-tie, all the while traveling from town to town selling 
cigars.” 


The device, we are told, consists of a steel case, or shell, filled 
with a composition of asphalt and stone. At the bottom the steel 
shell does not close upon the asphalt, but allows it to rest upon 
the ground, and it is this that furnishes the resilience which re- 
duces the noise of rolling-stock to practically nothing. The rails 
are fastened on the tie by steel clamps, instead of spikes, which 
preclude all possibility of the rail spreading. To quote further: 


“Wooden ties cost from 65 cents to $1.90, according to the kind 
of timber used. Theiraverage life is threeand a half years. The 
Snyder steel and asphalt tie costs from $2 to $2.75, according to 
dimensions, but its guaranteed minimum life is twenty-five years, 
so that it would cost about one-fourth what the wooden tie and its 
seven renewals would cost in the twenty-five years. But Mr. 
Snyder, the inventor, asserts that his tie will really wear for sev- 
enty-five years, basing his calculation upon the service of steel 
ties already in use in Mexico. This would mean a rest for the 
forests of the world for nearly a century if all the railroads 
adopted the steel tie. This they will have to do eventually. ... 
Railroads now go great distances to get their wooden ties, the 
cost is steadily increasing, the quality growing inferior each year. 
It is no longer doubted that the railroads must adopt iron sleepers 
or steel ties of some sort. .... Pee 

“It is claimed for the new tie that a train makes practically no 
noise at all on a boadbed so constructed, this having been thor- 
oughly established by experiments which have been made on the 
Pennsylvania, the Central of New Jersey, the New York Central, 
and other great systems. It is furtherclaimed that the same prin- 
ciple of combining steel and asphalt can be used and will be used 
for constructing the roadbeds of city surface railways, insuring 
noiseless systems for the streets. No ties are used by the under- 
ground trolley lines of the Metropolitan system of New York, but 
Mr. Snyder asserts that the framework of iron now in use for 
roadbed structure can be made on the principle of his new cross- 
tie, and that such a thing as a noisy street-car need not be known 
in any of the cities of the country.” 


of the equipment was greatly increased that 1. coma pe shown 
that the electric motor would come up to the requirements. Not 
until two motors, each rated at about 15 horse-power, were adopted 
as the standard equipment, was the running of the car satisfactory ; 
and it was not long before this had been raised to two 25-horse- 
power motors for all except level roads. 

“It seems strange that it should be necessary to place mechani- 
cal apparatus in a car which is rated at more than twenty times 
the animal power that used to move the older vehicles; but this is 
due first to the fact that the cars are larger, and hence heavier, 
and they must run ata higher speed; and also to the fact that” 
a horse is capable, for a short time, of working at a considerably 
greater rate than 1 horse-power. In other words, he has a large 
overload rating. On the other hand, the electric motor is rated 
for that power which it can perform continuously. Its ordinary 
performance is usually considerably less than this,” 


Another particular in which the new conditions require more 
powerful appliances is in devices for checking speed ; yet even to- 
day, the writer reminds us, one may see large cars, moved by 
powerful equipments, depending upon a single hand-brake differ- 
ing but little, except in its power, from the old brake of the horse- 
car days. He goes on: 


“This fact is the stranger when it is remembered that during 
the time the electric railway was coming into prominence a change 
in the braking system of steam roads was made compulsory. 
Thus there was available a well-developed mechanical braking 
system; and, moreover, it was soon realized that the electric 
equipment itself offered a very effective method of stopping cars. 
In a number of cities, it is true, electric brakes of various types, 
or air-brakes, were adopted, and these greatly improved those 
systems by bringing the car under better control and increasing 
the safety of the passengers. Yet it is strange that the change 
from the old system to a newer one was so slow, and stranger still 
that it has not yet been made in all large cities.” 


In a new magnetic braking system just adopted in Cronenberg, 
Germany, two special central rails exert a retarding effect by in- 
duction on electromagnets carried below the car. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


MARK TWAIN ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
“SCIENCE AND HEALTH.” 


ves CAN not believe, and I do not believe,” says Mark Twain, 

“that Mrs. Eddy originated any of the thoughts and reason- 
ings out of which the book ‘Science and Health’ is constructed ; 
and I can not believe, and do not believe, that she ever wrote any 
part of that book.” With this verdict the latest work of Mark 
Twain, entitled “ Christian Science,” sums up his conclusions from 
the examination of the character and writings of Mrs. Eddy, 
drawn, as he avers, “ from her own acts and words solely, not from 
hearsay and rumor.” 
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factorily explain why or how or by what argument that power 
should be non-existent in Christians now.” 

The followers of Mrs. Eddy, says Mark Twain, look upon her 
as one who “has delivered to them a religion which has revolu- 
tionized their lives, banished the glooms that shadowed them, and 
filled them and flooded them with sunshine and gladness and 
peace.” They can not, he admits, be asked “to examine with a 
microscope the character of such a benefactor”; but, he adds, 
“they are prejudiced witnesses.” And further: 

“To the credit of human nature it is not possible that they : 
should be otherwise. They sincerely. believe that Mrs. Eddy’s 
character is pure and perfect and beautiful, and her history with- 
out stain or blot or blemish. - But that does not settle it. They 

sincerely believe that 





He further expresses 
his belief that “if any- 
thing in the world stands 
proven, and well and 
solidly proven, by unim- 
peachable testimony— 
the treacherous | testi- 
mony of her own pen 
jn her known and undis- 
puted literary produc- 
tions—it is that Mrs. 
Eddy is not capable 
of thinking upon high 
planes, nor of reason- 
ing clearly nor writing 
intelligently upon low 
ones.” Since an exami- 
nation of all the ascer- 
tainable facts seems to 
point to the conclusion 
that even “ the very first: 
editions of the book 
‘Science and Health’ 
were far above the reach 
of Mrs. Eddy’s mental 


Copyrighted, 1907, by the S. S. McClure Co, 


PHINEAS PARKHURST QUIMBY, 
From whom it is supposed Mrs, Eddy de- 


rived the ‘‘ Great Idea” embodied in ‘‘ Science 
and Health.” 








she did not borrow the 
Great Idea from Quim- 
by, but hit upon it her- 
self. It may be/so and 
it could be so. Let it 
go—there is no way to 
settle it. They believe 
she carried away no 
Quimby manuscripts. 
Let that go, too—there 
is no way to settle it. 
They believe that she, 
and not another, built 
the religion upon the 
book, and organized it. 
I believe it, too. 

.“ Finally, they believe 
that she philosophized 
Christian Science, ex- 
plained it, systematized 
it, and wrote it all out 
with her own hand in 
the book ‘Science and 
Health.’” 


Mark Twain is “not 
able to believe that.” 
He adds: 


Copyrighted, 1907, by the S. S. McClure Co. 
MARY BAKER G,. EDDY. 


From a portrait taken about 1864, when she 
was under treatment by Phineas P. Quimby, 
the mental healer. 





“Let us draw the line 





and literary, abilities,” 
Mark Twain believes that she has from the beginning “ been claim- 
ing as her own another person’s book,” and that the only reason 
that person has not protested is “because his work was not ex- 
posed to print until after he was safely dead.” 

As to the probable author, reference is made to the name of 
‘Quimby, to whom current comment on Christian Science attrib- 
utes the origin of its fundamental ideas. Mark Twain, however, 
points out the lack of the most important detail in establishing 
the true authorship in saying, “The Quimby manuscript has not 
been produced.” The question to be solved, then, is whether 
Mrs. Eddy, for herself, hit upon the “Great Idea,” that is to 
say, “ the conviction that the Force involved was still existent, and 
could be applied now just as it was applied by Christ’s disciples 
and their converts, and as successfully.” Mark Twain admits 
that “it could have struck ev, in due course,” but finds it difficult 
“to understand how it could z#/eves¢ her, how it could appeal to her 
—with her make.” The “Great Idea” is presented in this wise: 


“For the thing back of it is wholly gracious and beautiful: the 
power, through loving mercifulness and compassion, to heal fleshly 
ills and pains and griefs—a//—with a word, with a touch of the 
hand! This power was given by the Savior to the disciples, and 
to a// the converted. All—every one. It was exercised for gen- 
erations afterward. Any Christian who was in earnest and nota 
make-believe, not a policy-Christian, not a Christian for revenue 
only, had that healing power, and could cure with it any disease 
or any hurt or damage possible to human flesh and bone. These 
things are true or they are not. If they were true seventeen and 
eighteen and nineteen centuries ago it would be difficult to satis- 


there. The known and 
undisputed products of her pen are a formidable witness against 
her. They do seem to me to prove, quite clearly and conclusively, 
that writing, upon even simple subjects, is a difficult labor for her ; 
that she has never been able to write anything above third-rate 
English ; that she is weak in the matter of grammar; that she has but 
a rude and dullsense of the values of words ; that she so lacks in the 
matter of literary precision that she can seldom put a thought into 
words that express it lucidly to the reader and leave no doubts in 
his mind as to whether he has rightly understood or not; that she 
can not even draft a preface that a person. can fully comprehend, 
nor one which can by any art be translated into a fully under- 
standable form; that she can seldom inject into a preface even 
single sentences whose meaning is uncompromisingly clear—yet 
prefaces are her specialty, if she has one. 

“Mrs. Eddy’s known and undisputed writings are very limited 
in bulk; they exhibit no depth, no analytical quality, no thought 
above school-composition size, and but juvenile ability in handling 
thoughts of even that modest magnitude. She has a fine com- 
mercial ability, and could govern a vast railway system in great 
style; she could draft a set of rules that Satan himself would say 
could not be improved on-—for devilish effectiveness—by his staff ; 
but we know, by our excursions among the Mother-Church’s by- 
Jaws, that their English would discredit the deputy baggage- 
smasher. J] am quite sure that Mrs. Eddy can not write well upon 
any subject, even a commercial one ” 


In conclusion we read: 


“That with an eye to business, and by grace of her business 
talent, she has restored to the world neglected and abandoned 
features of the Christian religion which her thousands of followers 
find gracious and blest and contenting, I recognize and confess; 
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but I am convinced that every single detail of the work except 
just that one—the delivery of the product to the world—was con- 
ceived and performed by another.” 

This book, which was written in 1903, and not published until 
now, coincides singularly with the history of Christian Science 
now running in M/cClure’s. The February instalment plainly inti- 
mates that Mrs. Eddy derived her theories from the teachings of 
Quimby, who healed her of what she considered a mortal ailment. 
Quimby committed his ideas to writing, and Mrs. Eddy, so the 
McClure historian avers, used to spend much time reading and 
copying them. One of the names he gave to his system was 
“Christian Science.” 





TO RECLAIM WOULD-BE SUICIDES. 


N antisuicide bureau is one of the latest organizations within 
the Salvation Army. So far as information reaches us the 
work is confined to Great Britain, the bureau being established in 
London at the suggestion of the London Daily Express. Branch 
offices have also been opened at Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Bristol, and Glasgow. According to Zhe War-Cry (New York), 
one hundred and ninety-four lives were saved during the first 
week of the bureau’s operation. The causes which have impelled 
the majority of would-be suicides are set down as destitution, the 
aftermath of wrong-doing, loneliness, and unhappiness. To 
quote the words of Colonel Unsworth, of the Salvation Army, 
who has been given charge of the bureau and who conducts it 
through the method of personal interviews: 


“The majority of the men have been so relieved at the chance 
of being able to unburden themselves to some one that this alone 
has taken a great weight off their minds and given them new 
hope. Many have promised to come back and see me again after 
they have put my advice into practise. Zhe Daily Express has 
done a great work by making the suggestion to us of such a 
bureau. 

“Letters have come from all parts of the country and from.all 
classes of people. Several were sent by philanthropic societies, 
and express great satisfaction at the work we have undertaken. 

“You may judge of the difficulties of the position when I say I 
have been asked to criticize a literary work, but everything is 
going splendidly, and I hope we shall accomplish a great amount 
of good. Undoubtedly an institution of this kind was badly 
needed.” 


Every case so far dealt with, says Colonel Unsworth, “has been 
absolutely genuine,” and in not one instance has money been asked 
for. The applicants have been men of all classes, including 
chemists, agents, business men, actors, clerks, and mechanics. 
The Express prints a daily column rehearsing the life-stories of 
some of the cases presenting themselves at the bureau either in 
person or by letter. As related by Colonel Unsworth, we give a 
selection below: 


“One of the first letters I opened to-day contained the following 
sentence : 

“*Unless I hear from you before two o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon I shall be dead at that hour.’ 

“Imagine the terrible situation in which that appalling state- 
ment placed me. I had to take steps instantly to communicate 
with the man and prevent him fulfilling his threat. 

“One man, who was greatly distrest, told me he had got into 
monetary difficulties, and had been making use of his employer’s 
money for months. He was so desperate and so much feared the 
shame of exposure—he was a man in a respectable position—that 
he thought there was no way out except by jumping over a bridge. 
What could I advise him to do? 

“TI told him to go at once to his employers, tell them the whole 
of the facts, and offer to pay them back by regular instalments. 
He left me, much relieved in mind, and promised todo so. I am 
convinced that he will, and that everything will end happily. .. . 

“ Several men have written and called to say they have got into 
the grasp of blood-sucking money-lenders, are behindhand with 
their payments, and are being blackmailed, and fear there is no 
escape from dismissal from their posts....... 
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“Very remarkable are the cases in which men have been driven 
to thoughts of suicide by sheer loneliness. In one such to-day the 
man had been accustomed to family associations, friends, and 
home comforts. Then, already past the prime of life, he was 
compelled to come to London, where he knows no one. A lonely 
old bachelor, he was appalled, he stated, by the sensation of utter 
separation from his fellows, and as he wandered along the crowded 
streets he felt that he was an outcast for whom nobody cared a 
rap, and that this sort of life was not worth living. ...... 

“ Some cases take a long time to deal with, for I have to get at 
the bottom of the facts if I am to be of service, and this without 
pressing or hurting the applicants. I have to go into the affairs 
as carefully and conscientiously as a judge would, and it is a very 
difficult matter to deal with a man who has come to tell you the 
great secret of his life. 

“Unless you get down to the man himself you can do nothing, 
and you must be very careful, and use a lot of ingenuity, guarding 
against being deceived bya plausible tongue or a pleasing appear- 
ance. These are often the most dangerous cases. ...... 

“I have had many cases of respectable men who are in the 
greatest want. Will any employers give these deserving fellows 
a chance, and save them from death, from starvation? There 
have been men who have had good positions in banks, dry-goods 
houses, and breweries, and who have the best credentials. Only 
ill-fortune has brought them to their present state. 

“They have graduaily got out of-touch with employment, and 
have lost all hope. In all cases they are really worthy men, capa- 
ble of satisfying any employer. 

“One old man told me he and his wife had both determined to 
commit suicide, for they did not know how to live. He was a 
business man, and altho he was craving for manual work, no one 
would have him because he was not physically strong enough. 

“ A different case was that of a foreigner who had married an 
English girl, with whom he was deeply in love, and had stolen his 
employer’s money in order to provide her with luxuries. He was 
sent to prison, and when he came out he found that his wife had 
thrown him over. Think what his state of mind must have been! 

“A third man had been earning £600 a year at one time, and 
was a university man. He lost his post without being to blame, 
and now can not get even the inferior work which kept him going 
foratime. His wife has had to go out as a governess. 

“*It is the humiliation of the thing that goes through me,’ he 
said. ‘No one will believe me, and callous repulses have given 
me a horror of the stony-hearted, unfeeling world.’ ” 


“NEW THEOLOGY” AMONG BRITISH CON- 
GREGATIONALISTS. 


RITISH Congregationalists are at present agitated over a 
movement within their body designated as the “ New The- 
ology.” The principal figure in this movement is the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, of the City Temple, whose utterances are vehemently 
discust in the religious and secular press of Great Britain. Mr. 
Campbell himself objects to the term “ New Theology,” but since 
it has come into common use, allows it to stand for the “ tendency 
toward liberalism in modern religious thought,” of which he has 
become the spokesman. He prefers to regard the term as de- 
noting “an attitude and a spirit, rather than a creed.” In Zhe 
Daily Mail (London), Mr. Campbell utters his objections, in the 
name of the new movement, “to the formal statements of belief 
which have distinguished the theology of the past,” and declares 
that “the starting-point of the new theology is belief in the im- 





manence of God and the essential oneness of God and man.” The - 


following is in part Mr. Campbell’s new profession of faith: 


“We believe man to bea revelation of God, and the universe 
one means to the self-manifestation of God. The word ‘God’ 
stands for the infinite reality whence all things proceed. Every 
one, even the most uncompromising materialist, believes in this 
reality. The new theology in common with the whole scientific 
world believes that the finite universe is one aspect or expression 
of that reality; but it thinks of it or him as consciousness rather 
than a blind force, thereby differing from some scientists. Be- 
lieving this, we believe that there is thus no real distinction be- 
tween humanity and the Deity. Our being is the same as God’s, 
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altho our consciousness of it is limited. We see the revelation of 
God in everything around us. 

“The new theology holds that human nature should be inter- 
preted in terms of its own highest, therefore it reverences Jesus 
GbTiBG 6: 6350/6 

“The new theology looks upon evil as a negative rather than a 
positive term. It is the shadow where light ought to be; it is the 
perceived privation of good ; it belongs only to finiteness. Pain 
is the effort of the spirit to break through the limitations which it 
feels to be evil. The new theology believes that the only way in 
which the true nature of good can be manifested either by God or 
man is bya struggle against the limitation; and therefore it is not 
appalled by the long story of cosmic suffering. Everybody knows 
this after a-fashion. The things we most admire and reverence 
in one another are things involving struggle and self-sacrifice. 

“The new theology watches with sympathy the development of 
medern science, for it believes itself to be in harmony therewith. 
It is the religious articulation of the scientific method. It there- 
fore follows that it is in sympathy with scientific criticism of the 
impertant religious literature known as the Bible. While recog- 
nizing the value of the Bible as a unique record of religious expe- 
rience, it handles it as freely and as critically as it would any other 
boek. It believes that the seat of religious authority is within 
{net without) the human soul. Individual man is so constituted as 
to be able to recognize, ray by ray, the truth that helps him up- 
ward, no matter from what source it comes. 

“The new theology, of course, believes in the immortality of the 
soul, but only on the ground that every individual consciousness 
is a ray of the universal consciousness and can not be destroyed. 
It believes that there are many stages in the upward progress of 
the soul in the unseen world before it becomes fully and con- 
sciously one with its infinite source. We make our destiny in the 
next world by our behavior in this, and ultimately every soul will 
be perfected. 

“From all this it will surely be clear that the new theology 
brushes aside many of the most familiar dogmas still taught from 
the pulpit. We believe that the story of the fall, in the literal 
sense, is untrue. It is literature, not dogma, the romance of an 
early age used for the ethical instruction of man. We believe 
that the very imperfection of the world to-day is due to God’s will 
and is a working out of Himself with its purpose, a purpose not 
wholly hidden from us. 

“The doctrine of sin which holds us to be blameworthy for 
deeds that we can not help, we believe to be a false view. Sin is 
simply selfishness. It is an offense against the God within, a vio- 
lation of the law of love. We reject wholly the common interpre- 
tation of atonement, that another is beaten for our fault. e 
believe not ina final judgment, but in a judgment that is ever 
proceeding. Every sin involves suffering, suffering which can not 
be remitted by any work of another. When a deed is done, its 
consequences are eternal. 

“We believe Jesus is and was divine, but so are we. His mis- 
sion was to make us realize our divinity and our oneness with God, 
and we are called to live the life which he lived.” 


The movement has become much more than a consensus of 
opinion. A body known as the New Theology Union has further 
organized itself into a “ League for the Encouragement of Pro- 
gressive Religious Thought,” with Mr. Campbell as its president. 
These utterances and activities have created a most unusual 
amount of comment. Opinions from every conceivable source 
have been vented by the public press. Dr. P. T. Forsyth, the 
vigorous ex-chairman of the Congregational Union, thinks the 
leaders of the new movement are ill-informed, and have taken 
their inspiration from one class of German works, while neglect- 
ing through lack of acquaintance, “ the very powerful work on the 
positive side,” and especially the “ work in pure theology founding 
on the distinctively Christian experience.” In reply to questions 
why “Congregationalism does not get rid of theological freaks,” 
he points out, in the London 77*dume, that as Congregationalism 
stands “for the entire Free-Church principle of spiritual auton- 
omy, each church is inviolate; and, so long as it agrees with its 
minister, nobody, and no body, has a right to interfere.” Person- 
ally he thinks that “some popular attempts at theology are like.a 
bad photograph—under-developed and overexposed.” 
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The Tribune (London) also prints the views of Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton, who has more than once turned aside from “ mere litera- 
ture” to deal with theology. He thinks, paradoxically as usual, 
“that the new theology is much less rationalistic than the old the- 
ology.” Mr. Campbell, he says, “ only asks us to give up a theol- 
ogy that does account for the visible facts, in favor of a theology 
that doesn’t.” We quote him to this effect: 

“Mr. Campbell says that God is immanent, that evil is negative, 


that it is only a shadow where there might be light. The old 
theology did explain Whitechapel, or was at least consistent with 




















REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, 
Of City Temple, London. 


He is the principal figure in the movement among British Congre- 
gationalists known as the ‘‘ New Theology.” 


it. The old theology said that man had indeed been planned 
upon divine lines, but that some mystical mistake had been made 
by him from the beginning, so that he was separated from the 
God in whom alone he could really rest. He was a prince, but an 
exiled prince. Now Whitechapel is consistent with the idea of an 
exiled prince. All the greed and tyranny and insane selfishness 
which make Whitechapel what it is are consistent with the idea 
of a fallen god. They are consistent with the idea of a strange 
being who retains the divine energy, but has lost the divine peace. 
But they are not consistent with the idea of a creature from whom 
a good god is not separated at all, a creature in whom God is 
‘immanent,’ and all of whose activities are the mere ‘self-expres- 
Sion! Of GOES. 5 veieliess 

“The nigger-driver will be delighted to hear that God is imma- 
nent in him without any further trouble, and that his bursts of sav- 
age temper are the self-expression of a benevolent creator... . . 

“Once grant that there is a perfect being behind the world, and 
the doctrine of the Fall, of original sin, and of positive evil follow 
by the mere process of keeping one’s eyes open and walking down 
the street. Once prove toa man that he is a child of God, and 
he will infer for himself that he is a fallen child. Once let a man 
admit the dogma that Mr. Campbell admits, and the man will 
deduce from it by himself all the dogmas that Mr. Campbell 
denies.” 


W. Robertson Nicoll, the former friend and supporter of Mr. 
Campbell, writes a long article in Zhe ‘British Weekly (London) 
exposing the weaknesses of the latter’s theological training and 
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deploring the presumption and arrogance of his utterances. Mr. 
Campbell, he says, “is constantly pronouncing on the gravest 
questions without having studied one of them at first hand.” 
Again he writes: “ We have read several of his recent sermons, 
and have been amazed and disconcerted by paragraph after para- 
graph of ignorant dogmatism, inconsequent thinking, and misty 
generalization.” 





HOW THE POPE’S PHYSICIAN EXPLAINED 
SPIRITUALISM. 


HAT spiritualistic phenomena prove to us the existence of a 
hierarchy of immaterial beings of a higher rank than man 

and endowed with physical strength superior to his, is the theory 
enunciated by Dr. Lapponi, the late physician to the Pope. 
While the phenomena of 
Spiritualism have at last 
obtained recognition from 
a number of scientists 
and theologians,the cause 
and origin of such mani- 
festations are subjects 
of muchdiscussion. The 
astronomer Flammarion 
is at present publishing 
a series ofarticles in Za 
Revue (Paris) in which he 
describes what he has 
witnessed at many séan- 
ces. While a firm be- 
liever in the genuineness 
and authenticity of such 
manifestations, he hither- 
to has hesitated to pro- 
pound any explanatory 
theory. In the Liberté 
(Paris) a further contribu- 
tion to this question is 
made by Etienne Chasles, 
who states the views of 
the late physician to the 
Pope. Dr. Lapponi’s 
views, as this writer re- 
marks, are particularly 
interesting from the fact 
that he was a devout 
Catholic, as well as being 
DR. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI, in intimate relations with 


Late physician of the Pope. the Supreme Pontiff. As 

“ Spiritualism,” he said, “teaches, us as plainly ~ 
as we could desire, the reality of that super- Mr. Chasles observes, 
natural world of which rationalism and ma- “inasmuch as the Church 
terialism . . . strain every nerve to prove the 2+ Rome considers spiri- 


non-existence.” 

tualistic phenomena to be 
merely demoniacal manifestations, it is of necessity very rarely 
that an active Catholic meddles with the controversies that are 
raging around the subject of Spiritualism.” Mr. Chasles continues 
as follows: 


“Dr. Lapponi enumerates the most characteristic and common 
spiritualistic phenomena and declares that science is compelled to 
acknowledge them as ‘not only superior, but even absolutely con- 
trary, to the most general and most familiar laws of biological, 
physical, or physiological science, and that they are of a super- 
natural order.’ Spiritualism teaches us, as plainly as we could 
desire, the reality of that supernatural world of which rationalism 
and materialism earnestly, but vainly, strain every nerve to prove 
the non-existence. It is, moreover, tound that those who most 
assiduously ridicule or discredit Spiritualism, when in its fairest 
and noblest form it makes a part of religion, are among the first to 
acknowledge its claims when it manifests itself in its basest and 
most abject form under the direction of an ordinary medium.” 
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Dr. Lapponi next considers what are the causes of genuine 
spiritualistic phenomena. He postulates the existence of super- 
human beings, invisible as air or gases, which stand, in an ascend- 
ing scale of power and dignity, between the nature of man and 
the absolute perfection of God. He says: 


“When we consider the exertion of intelligence, of will, of love 
or hate which is manifested in many spiritualistic demonstrations, 
there really is nothing illogical in opining that immaterial beings 
are the operating agents. I mean that these demonstrations are 
not caused bya fluid or dynamic emanation issuing from the body 
of the medium, now assuming a material and visible, now an in- 
visible, form. Nor do they result from the intervention of forces 
as yet unknown, natural altho occult, superior and perhaps con- 
trary to the natural forces known to us. They are caused by the 
entrance upon the scene of veritable spirits. Our reason does not 
recoil from the thought, which philosophy permits us to entertain, 
that, in the graduated series of created beings, there are beings to 
be found of a higher rank than man, and endowed with physical 
strength superior to his. These form a line of ascending perfec- 
tion, a hierarchy which, as it extends upward, becomes more and 
more perfected, until it ends in a Being of absolute perfection, the 
most intelligent, the most powerful of all, the origin, cause, and 
end of all things. To these beings we attribute, in our poor, 
human method of expression, the title of sfzrz¢s, as tho we wished 
to compare them to air or gases, because, like the air, they elude 
the apprehension of our sense of sight.”— 7vanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A NEW PHASE OF PRISON-REFORM WORK. 


HE federated-church idea appears as anew phase of religious 
work in prison reform. As aresult of the efforts of the 

Rev. W. E. Edgin, chaplain of the Indiana Reformatory, the 
scheme is said to have “ passed the experimental stage” in that 
institution, and seems “destined to enter into the larger plans of 
prison reform.” As explained by the Rev. W. B. Grimes in Zhe 
Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati), the demand for the 
work arose from a special revival meeting held last spring at the 
Indiana Reformatory, at which one hundred and ninety-eight con- 
verts were made. “How to provide for their fellowship in the 
visible church, while enclosed in the walls of a reformatory,” be- 
came a vital question, says Mr. Grimes. This had to be solved 
by devising “some practical organization that would in no way in- 
terfere with their previous church preferences.” The problem - 
was met, we read, by a “ federation” of all who might desire this 
fellowship, who had a clear prison record during the preceding six 
months, and who were willing to subscribe to the following creed: 

“1. I believe that God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. 2. I know and confess that I 
amasinner. 3. I now accept Jesus as my personal Savior. 4. I 
believe it is my duty and privilege to confess Christ before men, 
and desire, in obedience to his command, to observe the holy sac- 
rament of baptism and the Lord’s Supper in fellowship with his 
people. 5. I believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be the only rule of faith and practise, and I will endeavor 
to shape my life and conduct in accordance with their teachings. 

“I further promise to live a true life and be obedient to the 
rules of the institution, and should I fail in either I agree to with- 
draw from the membership of the federation. I desire to be affil- 
iated with ————— denomination.” 

The meetings of the “federation” do not take the place of the 
compulsory services of the reformatory, but are purely voluntary, 
explains Mr. Grimes, and membership therein is conditioned on 
the observance of a correct discipline of life, and is forfeited on 
any infraction of the rules of the institution. To quote further: 

“The aim is to impress on all persons in the reformatory that 
Christian morality is possible even within the grim walls of the 
institution. The practical feature of the work is that men live this 
Christian life and convince the guards that they are doers of the 
Word and not hearers only. . . . When men are paroled they are 
given a certificate of introduction to any religious organization 
with which they may wish to affiliate.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LONGFELLOW A CHURCHGOING POET. 


S churchgoing good for poets? asks one of the many critics 
now moved by the Longfellow centenary to furnish a new 
appraisement of our “laureate.” The writer, Mr. Francis Grib- 
ble, qualifies immediately the shock of his question by desiring it 





Copyrighted, 1907, by the Cambridge Historical Soc. ty. 
THE LONGFELLOW CENTENARY MEDAL. 
After the clay model by Bela S. Pratt, sculptor. 


to be considered “ purely from the literary, and not at all from the 
religious, point of view.” Longfellow’s case, he thinks, “ illus- 
trates and illuminates the rule” that itis not. The great poets, he 
reflects, “have not been much addicted to worshiping in temples 
made with hands.” Not even Wordsworth followed the practise, 
he adds, “in spite of the fact that his orthodox Christianity has 
lately earned him the diatribes of Prof. Georg Brandes.” Mr. 
Gribble thinks that Matthew Arnold’s formula that poetry is a 
substitute for religion might very well have been deduced from 
the practise of the poets themselves. “They may be—they some- 
times have been—caught by the contagion of the prayer and 
praise; but they can not stand the sermons, for they have not 
docile minds.” While Longfellow is sometimes set forth as the 
exception to this almost universal rule of poets, Mr. Gribble 
thinks the “exception is only apparent,” and proceeds in Puxt- 
nam’s Magazine (February) to show how in his case the rule is 
“illustrated and illuminated.” Thus: 


“Nothing irritates the reader of Longfellow’s diary more than 
the recurring hebdomadal references to the Sunday’s sermon. 
They are almost abject; anybody might have written them. Once 
a week, with distressing punctuality, we observe Longfellow put- 
ting on his best clothes and going somewhere to be edified, and 
expressing satisfaction at the edification which he had received, 
just like a churchwarden, a sidesman, an elder, or a deacon—or 
even an old woman. It never seems to have occurred to him that 
the poet is no less a teacher than the divine, and that it is his 
function to seek for the eternal truths which the rigid formule of 
the churches and the vague phrases of the theologians conceal 
from the serious inquirer. One reads the record, sighing, ‘If only 
this worshiper would go out before the sermon! Then, and not 
otherwise, there might be hope for him.’ But one sighs in vain. 
Longfellow never went out before the sermon. He had far too 
docile a mind for that. 

“ And, of course, he paid the price of his docility. His limita- 
tions as a poet are precisely the limitations of the man who is per- 
petually seeking edification from the pulpit. It would be untrue 
to say that he makes no appeal to intellectual readers, but he cer- 
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tainly makes none to their intellect. An intellectual reader may 
admire his work as he admires a pretty child, or a pretty piece of 
embro‘dery, or even a simple plaintive ballad. But the effect 
passes ‘like the ceasing of exquisite music,’ and no permanent 
trace remains. There has, one feels, been no new thought, and 
no fresh reading of the riddle. The Sunday’s sermon has been 
versified ; edification has been set to music; the conventional has 
been restated less conventionally; the obvious—or what passes for 
such with the churchgoers—has been embellished by.some beau- 
tifully pathetic anecdote. Longfellow, in short, has played a suit- 
able voluntary at the close of the evening service.” 


No doubt, says Mr. Gribble, “it was largely because the obvi- 
ous thus bounded his horizon that Longfellow became so quickly 
and so widely popular.” “His readers had never realized before 
how beautiful were the implications of their own quite common- 
place ideas; and the poet who had shown them this was rewarded 
in his later years with an almost embarrassing homage.” The 
simple and easeful and sheltered life that he was enabled, through 
favoring circumstances, to lead, was just the one, according to 
Mr. Gribble, that so “limited a genius” required to reach its full 
development. We read: 


“He had a keen sense of the beautiful, but also a keen appre- 
ciation of the orderly. He had nothing to say—no message to 
deliver—that could not just as well be delivered from the pulpit. 
It is doubtful whether he would ever have discovered such a mes- 
sage in any experience, however unusual or painful. He was the 
type of man of whom one can safely say that it is well for him to 
settle down early, seeing that that is the fulfilment of his obvious 
destiny. He was born to be the poet of the obvious and the hum- 


drum. There have been plenty of others; but he towers above 
them.” 


When, however, all is said by the “literary critic,” it still re- 


mains to add that Hawthorne admired him and had “ Evangeline” 
read to him shortly before his death. “Where Hawthorne ad- 



































By courtesy of ‘‘ Munsey’s Magazine.” 
LONGFELLOW AS A YOUNG MAN, 
From an old print. 


mired,” Mr. Gribble declares, “none need be ashamed to enjoy or 
to acknowledge their enjoyment.” On the positive side of Long- 
fellow’s qualities Mr. Gribble has this to say: 


“The case is decidedly one in which overrefined critics have 
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gone astray by trying to prove too much, or by supposing that 
their damaging demonstrations cover the whole ground. Nothing 
is easier than to make a list—a very formidable list—oi Long- 
fellow’s deficiencies. He mixt his metaphors, and he meditated 
too much among the tombs without being inspired to any but trite 
and obvious reflections. He was equally devoid of humor and of 
passion, and his intellectual outfit consists of a ‘store suit’ from a 
theological emporium. On these points the hostile critics may 
claim that the court is with 
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TO REVIVE THE ART OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


5 esi branch of art that employs itself with the interpretation 

of every-day life ought to be revived, says a critic in the 
New York Evening Post. He adduces as a good if not the high. 
est reason for a return to this field of art, known as genre, that we 
should thereby “open the eyes of our generation to the beauty 
that lies at its door,” while at the same time we should provide 
for posterity “some worthy 





them. But when these points 





have been made and admitted, 
there remains a great deal to be 
said on the other side. 

“Longfellow may have had 
as little to say as Keble or 
Dr.* Watts; but he said it in- 
finitely better. Whatever he 
could not do, he could at least 
tell a story and paint a pic- 
ture. That is the secret—to 
Hy take a minor illustration—of 

the vitality of his Poems on 
SIAVEIW SS 5.5 esi 

“The qualities of the Poems 
on Slavery are also, ina more 
eminent degree, the qualities of 
‘Evangeline.’ The subject was 
first offered to Hawthorne, who 
refused it. There was no sin 
and no ancestral curse; and 
nothing but ancestral curses 
and sins inspired his genius. 
For Longfellow the story suf- 
; ficed. Hehated pessimism, but 
a he loved pathos, as Dickens 
ie and all the optimists have loved 
it; he saw the exquisite pathos 
of life’s journey ending in a 
lovers’ meeting—too late, and 
yetin time. He saw, too, how 
he could set it in a picture— 
a characteristic picture of the 
old America of the days when 
Hi men had leisure and had not 
Vek begun to advertise, and the 
woodsman’s ax was heard only 
on the fringe of the vast virgin 
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Psalm of Life’ and‘The Reaper and the Flowers,’ are often 
confused and confusing. Images crowded his mind, and he did 
not always stay to sift and sort them. But it is none the less 
his imagery that constitutes his characteristic excellence. 

“The similes are not obvious, and they do illuminate the pic- 
ture. 
Blue were her eyes as the fairy fiax, 
| Her cheek as the dawn of day, 


And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope in the month of May. 


a forests. He not only wrote of 
if! the forest primeval, but he real- 
H) ized it; he not only saw it, but 
an he made his readers see it too. Of course, there are bad lines 
in ‘Evangeline,’ just as there are bad lines in almost everything® 
that Longfellow ever wrote. . . . His images, too, as in ‘The 
} 
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“Only a poet could have written that; and one could fill this 
' article, if space allowed, with admirable examples of the same 
art. ‘Evangeline ’—and not‘ Evangeline ’ only—abounds with such 
illuminating imagery.” 


ql Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, writing in Munsey’s Magazine 
ii (February), sees in Longfellow “ 
at} He adds: 


the type of the American citizen.” 


“He seems to be . . . American not merely in his poetic 
themes, but in the homelike qualities of his existence. His per- 
al sonal dignity, his quiet humor—of which he possest an abundant 
| store—his love of what is sane and wholesome, his cordial friend- 
ships, and his united household—all these together sum up the 
things which, as we like to think, belong to the American ideal.” 











“THE STREET CAROUSEL, EAST SIDE, NEW YORK.” 
From a painting by Jerome Myers. 


This artist, in the judgment of a critic, reproduces, “in the great tradition of 
genre,” the “ visions of our slums.” 


memory of our walk and con- 


versation.” It was romanti- 


cism, declares this writer, that 
“dealt familiar painting its 
death-blow.” Since Géricault, 
Delacroix, and the landscapists 
of the thirties, “it has been im- 
perative that painting should be 
imaginative,” and for two gen- 
erations painters, in devoting 
themselves to the imaginative, 
have painted “the exotic,” “the 
unfamiliar.” Thus: 


“The search for the overtly 
picturesque has led from Poly- 
nesia to Finisterre—in both 
directions. Orientalism has 
been the extreme phase of the 
movement that has been quite 
as pronounced in the number- 
less illustrators of peasant life. 
Landscape has not escaped the 
romantic glamour, the country 
being exotic to the town-dwell- 
ers. Moreover, the infatuation 
with natural scenery itself is 
pure Rousseauism. Even the 
so-called realist movement has 
been merely a bastard roman- 
ticism. Its subjects have been 
almost without exception ow- 
tré; its appeal has been, not 
to experience, but to surprize 
or shock.” 


To return from these remote 
excursions into the romantic to 
the field of the familiar would 
open up for posterity a world indicated in the following : 


“Our anecdotage need not be handed down; it will surely be- 
come stale before we are gone; but the look of our streets and 
interiors is as worthy of commemoration as the little salons of old 
Amsterdam or the piazzas of old Florence. What stands in the 
way is the cheapness and prevalency of photography, which gives 
merely the data, falsifying the impression of the times, and even 
more the surfeit of illustrations, superficial and mannered, which 
seem to be the record we wish, but are actually nothing of the 
kind. For seventeenth-century Holland we may consult Hals, 
Terburg, Jan Steen, the Ostades, Metsu, and a score of others. 
For nineteenth-century America our grandchildren will consult the 
files of the magazines. The difference speaks for itself.” 


Earlier American painters, such as Mount and Eastman John- 
son, the writer points out, “had an eye for the characteristic in 
our life, and a hand to present it with charm.” 
sors are few, there are “happily . 
this homely art.” 


Tho their succes- 
. suggestions of a revival of 
Paradoxical as it seems, “ it is the impression- 
ists who bear the gifts.” To quote: 


“It isthe followers of Manet and Monet, who profess an entirely 
impersonal devotion to problems of light, that are actually pro- 
ducing, as if incidentally, the best gewve painting. At home one 
may recall Childe Hassam’s occasional excursions in this field, 
Tarbell’s transcripts of country-house and studio life, the fresh 
and vivid impressions of New York streets by Glackens, John 
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Sloan, and George Luks. Good genre is rarely brusk; it wants 
a quiet relish of the human comedy. Truly in the great tradition 
of genre seem to us Jerome Myers’s visions of ou: slums. Here 
is the brooding quality that constitutes the dignity of a homely 
art; here is the balance between personal interests and play of 
chromatic light and shade, that one notes in the sober products of 
the Dutch school. One may observe also in the so-called ‘inti- 
mists’ in France—the latest offshoot of impressionism—-an ap- 
proach to the mood of true gevre, tho they all make, for our pur- 
pose, an exaggerated use of artistic mystery. An intimist crossed 
with a well-trained but open-minded realist should make pretty 
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AMERICAN DRAMATISTS ON THE NATIONAL 
DRAMA. 


HE national drama which can brand itself “ American” ought 

to reflect the “national spirit, the more or less national 

point of view.” In this terse formula Mr. Langdon Mitchell 
states his view of what should constitute the long-looked-for 
American drama. His latest product, “The New York Idea,” 
now being presented by Mrs. Fiske, may be said to live up, more 
or less, to the faith of its author. In similar phrase the question 
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Copyrighted, 1871, by Eastman Johnson. 


“THE OLD STAGE-COACH.” 


















Courtesy of “ Scribner’s Magazine.” 


Froma painting by Eastman Johnson. 
This painting, dating from about 1870, is the most popular of the artist’s works in “ the tamiliar gezre.” 


nearly the ideal recorder of our times. But there will be rather 
little encouragement for such a person so long as half-trained and 
over-refined people unite in an equally benighted indifference to 
one of the most engaging and satisfying forms of graphic design. 
Especially, we must first be delivered from the tyranny of the be- 
lated and inexorable romanticists.” 


Does the Ten-cent Magazine Make for Medi- 
ocrity?—The many in America may be stimulated by the ten- 
cent magazine, but the few are obliterated, thinks the Detroit 
Free Press. By the many is meant, of course, the mass of the 
people who, it thinks, have been raised “to the plane of a fairly 
intelligent reading public.” Zhe Free Press views “the few” as 
the “ masterful personalities, isolated geniuses” who write; and 
the process carried on by the ten-cent magazine it sees as the fol- 
lowing : 


“ No sooner does a new literary messenger burst into light than 
his fitful but promising flame is discovered by the cheap magazine 
and exploited in such fashion as to at once gorge and satiate the 
public taste with his peculiar output and sap the fiber of the new 
author’s ambition. The ten-cent magazine induces overproduc- 
tion. Its message is ephemeral, and its appetite voracious. Im- 
agine how cheap and tawdry Sudermann would have become had 
a hundred ten-cent periodicals clamored for his output at so much 
a line. Tolstoy a fevered contributor to the monthly magazine 
would soon be Tolstoy a writer-down to the mob, an artizan, not 
an artist. Isolation, indifference to time, . . . seem to be neces- 

esary for the perfection of creative work.” 


is answered by Mr. Clyde Fitch, Mr. Charles Klein, and Mr. 
William Vaughn Moody, whose pronouncements we read ir the 
Boston Transcript. Mr. Mitchell, who is declared to have writ- 
ten in“ The New York Idea” “the first high comedy by an 
American and dealing with American life that our stage has known 
in some years,” presents his view in this wise: 


“What is really necessary in a national drama is nothing exter- 
nal, nothing outside, for instance, dress and the description of the 
fleeting manners of adecade. ‘The essential thing in the national 
drama is the national spirit, the more or less national point of 
view. For instance, in our own country, we move and breathe 
and live in an atmosphere profoundly un-European, profoundly 
un-English, and equally un-Continental. No foreigner can realize 
at a glance, or even in a long time, the abyss of difterence be- 
tween the American and the dweller in Europe, even tho their 
civilization be on the same level. Freedom,democracy, the decay 
of sectarian religion, the endless opportunities of a new country, 
climate, and the mixture of race have all combined to create a 
new man, and the new man, the American, has a point of view 
which in its depth is thoroughly un-European. 

“It seems to me that this is what the national drama should in 
some way contain as an essential. I am, perhaps, obscure; but 
consider fora moment the great outburst of dramatic literature 
which we speak of as Elizabethan. Writers of that time, Shake- 
speare included, laid their scenes either in a distant time or in dis- 
tant countries, or both; anything to escape the immediate pres- 
sure and Procrustes-bed of a too exactly known state of affairs. 
They laid their scenes elsewhere in time and place—Greece, Italy, 
Spain, Denmark, etc.—but wherever their scene was laid the play 
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was rammed with a spirit of Elizabethan England, the spirit of 
their nationality as well as the especially individual characteristics 
of each of the playwriters. 

“This will suggest to you what appears to my mind as the idea 
upon which I should lay most stress; in other words, from my 
point of view, a play is not like a realistic novel. It may contain 
all the realism in the world, its spirit may be profoundly realistic, 
but the business of the playwright is not with the local and tem- 
porary details of a given time and place, but rather with the essen- 
tial spirit of that timeand place. Of course, in the comedy of man- 
ners this is not entirely the case, and in certain lower walks of the 
drama which deal specially with locality and depend largely upon 
slang and the immediate breath of a period, itis also not the case.” 


Mr. Charles Klein, author of “ The Lion and the Mouse” and 
“The Daughters of Men,” tho not an American, “has pursued his 
career wholly under the conditions of the American theater.” 


His idea is perhaps more what Mr. Mitchell would call the “com- ~ 


edy of manners,” for he thinks “the American national drama 
should reflect the customs, attitudes, points of view, and particu- 
larly the ethical viewpoints of Americans, in contradistinction to 
the foreign mental attitudes.” Continuing he says: 

“ National drama is the drama of a nation; the national drama 
of America is development; the rapidly growing gulf between the 
masses and the classes; socialism; national integrity versus a 
growing dishonest commercialism. All this makes drama; it is 
nearly always the conflict between love and duty, or the conflict 
between the spiritual and material self, or the conflict between the 
instincts and reasoning faculties, with local American atmosphere 
and conditions.” 

Mr. Clyde Fitch, who recently announced himself as the author 
of forty plays, thinks “the chief note in a national drama should 
be the nation itself,” and further utters a principle which might 
stand for an epitome of his own work and aims when he declares 
that national drama should reflect “ every class, every kind, every 
emotion, every phase of character, every occupation, every busi- 
ness, every idleness.” 

Mr. William Vaughn Moody, whose “Great Divide” is de- 
scribed as a play as thoroughly American as Mr. Mitchell’s, neg- 
lects the question of the matter which the national drama should 
deal with, and dwells upon “our first and prime necessity ” as “a 
system of playhouses endowed by private or municipal funds,” 
forming “the homes of permanent companies, playing under dig- 
nified and, to a considerable extent, non-commercial conditions.” 
Mr. Moody thinks this is “ the vital feature of the problem,” and 
believes that, with such a system of endowed theaters once given, 
“everything else will follow, gradually it may be, but none the less 
surely.” Mr. Mitchell, however, is not so sanguine of these good 
results. He says: 

“My own feelings about a state-aided or otherwise founded 
theater is that in the first place it would take a great many years 
to get itself constituted and running, and by the time it had be- 
come constituted and in running order, altho it would have many 
good etfects, it would inevitably tend to be conservative. What 
we need now, if I may 5e permitted to say so, in this country, is 
not conservatism in the theater in any form. Commercial con- 
servatism, the timidity of money, is the rule to-day—rules the 
theater, governs the output, and, in conjunction with vulgarity of 
soul and inferiority of education, is the great force which con- 
stantly wounds and suppresses the drama, suppresses the efforts 
of young men. What we need, in my opinion, is not so mucha 
conservative, state-aided theater, but a manager or managers 
who, whatever their desire to make money, have at the same time 
with this desire other and higher ambitions. And what we further 
need is, in my own belief, a greater degree of ideal enthusiasm in 
the young men who take to writing the drama.” 

Mr. Daniel Frohman, who also contributed to this symposium, 
thinks it “safe to assume that American authorship makes for a 
national drama when it concerns itself broadly with all subjects of 
general human interest. Shakespeare was a ‘national dramatist,’ 


yet treated all themes ina broad spirit of humanity not always 


native as to environment.” 
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KIPLING THE HERO OF A FRENCH NOVEL. 


BS lian French novel which was crowned by the Goncourt Acad- 

emy in 1906 is declared by a critic of Le Figaro (Paris) to 
be almost a portrait of Kipling. The title of the volume, which is 
derived from the name of the hero of the story, is “ Dingley, the 
Famous Writer.” In this work the authors, Jerome and Jean 
Tharaud, are said to have presented the incarnation of Anglo- 
Saxon imperialism and ambition. In effect the novel is an un- 
sparing arraignment of aggressive and cruel patriotism, and the 


recognition awarded it by the Goncourt Academy is noted as a 


departure from the customary practise of that body, who have 
formerly laid stress upon literary manner and expression rather 
than on the substance of books. The plot is thus condensed by 
the critic of the Azgaro: 


“ Dingley is a genius and an immensely popular novelist. He 
has glorified English empire and colonialism. He has under- 
stood and delineated Oriental as well as Occidental character; 
he has-made the past live and has interpreted ancient civil- 
ization to modern. In short, he has known success, fame, and 
glory. 

“Yet he is not satisfied. He is not certain of the permanence 
of his fame. He fears it rests on the enthusiasm of artists, 
women, and children. He admires virility and action, and thinks 
mere writing, mere imagining, unworthy of the best powers of 
man. He would like to achieve something truly heroic, to adda 
stone to the edifice of empire. 

“ An accidental scene witnessed by him on the street decides his 
course. The British Empire, at that moment, is held in check 
and defied in South Africa by a mere handful of audacious and 
insolent Boers. The pride of England is wounded and humiliated, 
and all patriots are disheartened. Dingley happens to see how a 
recruiting sergeant secures two or three volunteers for the cam- 
paign after filling them with gin and extorting binding promises 
from them. These drunken, lazy, good-for-nothing vagrants, 
Dingley says to himself, when they recover self-control and find 
themselves in her Majesty’s uniform, will be transformed into 
men, into soldiers of empire. The virtues and heroism of war 
will make noble creatures of them. What a fine subject for a 
book on war for empire! 

“The first few chapters of the new book are written at once in 
feverish haste, but Dingley determines to embark for South Africa 
and see the war for himself. His wife, a gentle, noble woman of 
French extraction, urges him to stay in England and take a more 
philosophical view of war, which degrades and brutalizes some, 
even if it elevates others. She is not in sympathy with a ‘hard, 
selfish imperialism,’ and begs Dingley to think of humanity at 
large. But her objections are vain. He leaves for South Africa 
with his wife and boy, Archie. 

“During the voyage the seamy side of militarism is shown in 
the filthy transports of troops, but Dingley refuses to consider 
such trifles: A war-ship fills him with admiration. They reach 
Cape Colony, and Dingley follows a detachment of troops that is 
pursuing a rebellious Boer commando. Mrs. Dingley remains at 
Cape Town and forms a friendship with a loyal Boer family, Du 
Toit, one of whose members, however, the eldest son, had become 
a rebel and had fought the British. The fate of this son, Lu- 
cas, is unknown, but it is feared that he might have been taken 
prisoner. 

‘Archie, son of his father, goes out at night to see an executed 
Boer rebel and returns with a fever that threatens to be fatal. 
Dingley is hurriedly sent for, and the letter reaches him at a dis- 
tance. The road is not safe, the fields are barren, deserted, and 
the badly dug graves of soldiers are on every hand. Dingley 
chances to fall into the hands of Lucas Du Toit, who, however, 
shows every kindness to the imperialist and Boer-hating English- 
man, thus heaping coals of fire upon his head. Dingley arrives 
too late; his boy is dead. The poor mother is disconsolate, but 
Dingley thinks of his country, of empire, and does not nurse pri- 
vate grief very long. Lucas is caught, and Dingley’s intervention 
can save him from an ignominious death; he refuses to lifta 
finger to help the rebel who has befriended him. 

“Dingley returns to England, and is acclaimed by a frenzied 
mob which witnesses with glee the ‘moving picture’ of a Boer 
execution.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Abhedananda, Swami. India and Her People. 
r2mo, pp. 285. New York: The Vedanta Society. 


This compact little volume, written in 
an attractive style and dealing with the 
life, philosophy, and religion of India, 
should prove a useful addition to the 
literature of a fascinating and as yet 
largely unknown subject. It is designed 
for popular reading, the metaphysical 
portions being so handled that the reader 
runs little risk of getting beyond his 
depth. 

The extraordinary speculative fecundity 
of: the Indian mind has naturally given 
rise to many systems of philosophy, but 
the prevailing one, as we learn from these 
pages, is that of Vedanta. In this sys- 
tem the people of India, according to the 
author, find the ultimate truths of all 
sciences, philosophies, and religions. There 
are instructive chapters upon the religion 
of present-day India, the social status 
and the system of caste, political institu- 
tions, education, the influence of Western 
civilization, and woman’s place in Hindu 
religion. 

Addison, Ballard. Through the Sieve. 12mo, 
pp. 154. New York: Robert Grier Cooke. 


Aria, Mrs. Costume: Fanciful, Historical, and 
Theatrical. Frontispiece. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 
xiii-259. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
net. 

Baker, James H. American Problems. 
and Addresses. 12mo, ee. viii-222. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 

Baldwin, James Mark. Social and Ethical In- 
terpretations in Mental Development. 8vo, pp. 
xxvi-606. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Bardeen, C. W. The Cloak Room Thief. 12mo, 
pp. 226. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

Barton, Rev. James L. The Missionary and His 
Critics. 12mo, pp. 235. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $r. 

Benson, Arthur Christopher. Memoirs of Arthur 
Hamilton, B.A. of Trinity College. Extracted from 
his letters and diaries, with reminiscences of his 
conversation, by his friend Christopher Carr of the 
same college. 12mo, pp. viii-186. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 


Blake, Wm. The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 


Essays 


16mo, pp. 46. Boston: John W. Luce & Co. 
Bland, Clara Ophelia. Songs from the Capital. 
I2mo, pp. 89. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 


Briggs, Charles A. The Papal Commission and 
the Pentateuch. 8vo, pp. iv-64. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Brown, Francis, D.D., Litt.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, with the cooperation of §. R. Driver, D.D., 
Litt.D., and Charles -A. Briggs, D.D., D.Litt. A 
Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $7.50 net. 


In 1834 Gesenius published his Hebrew- 
German lexicon, which reached its four- 
teenth amended edition in 1904. Since 
the first appearance of this standard book 
philological discoveries have abounded. 
The decipherment of Babylonian, Phe- 
nician, Northern-African, and Arabian 
inscriptions has given new data for the 
elucidation of Hebrew language and 
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literature. Hebrew at this present mo- Hubbard, Sara A. The Religion of Cheerfulness. 
12mo, pp. 63. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


ment has been made capable of more 50 cents net. 
accurate and illuminative treatment than  qughes, Rupert. Colonel Crockett’s Coopera- 
ever before. The present volume epit- tive ping ae Illustrated. 12mo. Philadelphia: 
omizes, in a masterly way, the most °°*8 vs etm: ra oe eae 

. y * aCe AS ram Ibsen, Henfik, The Collected Works of. opy- 
recent results of modern scholarship. We ight’ edition. Entirely revised and edited by 
regard this as the only extant lexicon of William Archer. In eleven volumes. Vols. I, - 
~ ‘: aie peels aa : . III, IV, V, VI, VII. 12mo, pp. from 250-350 each. 
complete authority for English students. New ‘Vork: Chases Senibasen tees: Saeaeaie 
The references are copious, the printing 
and manufacture really exquisite, and the 
whole work likely to prove a delight as 
well as a source of real help to the Hebrew 
scholar and student at every stage of his 


Mr. Archer’s work gives notable dis- 
tinction to this edition of Ibsen’s writings. 
Exceptional care has been taken to secure 
accuracy of text. The introductions (one 
to each volume) are serious and helpful. 


studies. is 2 : 
7 7 The books are produced in simple and 
Buffum, George T. Smith of Bear City. Fron- t A : 
tispiece. Illustraed. r2mo, pp. xiii-248. New substantial form at a price that is cer- 


York: The Grafton Press. 1.50. 


tainly moderate. Four additional vol- 
Cleveland, Grover. . 


Fishing and Shooting umes are yet to appear. 


Sketches. Illustrated by Henry S. Watson, 16mo, 
pp. viii-209. New York: Outing Publishing Co. James, George Wharton. The Wonders of the 
$1.25 net. Colorado Desert (Southern California). Its Rivers 


a ait REESE ee eae sd sid and Its Mountains, Its Canyons and Its Springs, 
This a” perhaps the nearest approach Its Life and Its History, Pictured and Described. 
the public will ever make toward seeing Three hundred pen-and-ink sketches by Carl Eytel. 
an autobiography by Mr Cleveland Two vols., 8vo, pp. xviii-547. Boston: Little, Brown 


= & Co. $5 net. 
Altho Mr. Cleveland does not set down This elaborate treatise is a distinct con- 
any exact record of his personal experi- 


: tribution to the literature of the natural 
ences, the papers are so obviously the 


a ei Rae eee a weap ne wonders of our country. In these days,. 
results Of WARS Be DAS Seen se gaa * when railroad engineers are rushing in 
one gets frequent glimpses of the retired Where formerly explorers hardly dared to 
statesman at play. The book has ten ‘ : 


hapt A th ‘. wa Venture, one is too apt to take it for 
chapters. Among the number are “A ,anted that everything is known, and it 
Defense of Fishermen,” ‘‘The Serene 8 ) g 


oe rs seth requires a book like this to remind us 
Duck Hunter, and Some Fishing Pre- that Nature has not yet revealed all her: 
tenses and Affectations. ‘ 


secrets. In Mr. James’s two richly illus- 
Cooper, Francis. Financing an br vg A trated volumes, we have the story of a 
Manual of Information and ous e ions ior erally. Tegion which to, most readers will be as 
Two volumes, 12mo, pp. 251-290. New York: new as if it were located in Northern 
ae Sears . Tibet instead of in the United States. 
Mr. Cooper's purpose is to set forth the Written con amore and under the im- 
principles and methods of procedure iM mediate inspiration of the unwonted 
successful financing, at the same time .cenes which they describe, the volumes. 
pointing out the common mistakes and yi) have an intimate appeal for those 
suggesting the best methods. General interested in the wonders of their own 
rules are in the main presented, with in- 4,44. 
formation as to valuations, capitalization, 
promoters, trust funds, and guaranteed 
stock. The work is systematically di- 
vided into parts, each having several [pat conception is of a flat, dreary waste, 


chapters, and an index is appended. inhospitable and threatening to the trav- 
Cross, Victoria. Life’s Shop Window. 12mo, eler—qa barren and desolate place where 


One hardly turns the first page of the 
book before he realizes how sadly at fault 
is the popular conception of the desert. 


D. 1., New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. . ‘ i: 
ai Gabrielle tastes a with the heat is frightful and where nothing can 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The Colorado Desert is a place of fas- 

York: Eaton & Mains. $1.50. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xii-300o. New York: Long- necromancers, we are told, can rival its 
Johannes Brahms. Some of his letters to, and pages 

Hensley, Almon. The Heart of a Woman. 


Dickson, Harris. ; ‘ 
frontispiece by Walter H. Everett. 12mo, pp. 374. live except the cactus, the toad, and the 
lizard. 

Fitchett, W. A., B.A., LL.D. Ithuriel’s Spear. d 
Frontispiece. Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 436. New | : > 

cination and surprizes, of strange, won- 

Fletcher, J. M. J. Mrs. Wightman of Shews- : , ‘f . 
bury: The Story of a Pioneer in Temperance Work. derful, and beautiful things. No hall of 
mans, Green & Co. , marvels and revelations. 

Henschel, George. Personal Recollections of Mr James's bocie isthe sent of twenty- 
from a journal kept by, the author. With portraits. five years of observation and experiences. 
1amo, pp. 95- Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50. He has received help from many sources 
12mo, pp. vi-175. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. —from miners and prospectors, railway 
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men, farmers, woodmen, naturalists, art- 
ists, etc. His work is an authoritative 
account of one of the most interesting 
and least known regions of the West. 
The illustrations, of which there are up- 
ward of three hundred, are a notable 
feature of it. They consist of sketches 
made by Carl Eytel, and admirably il- 
lustrate the text. 


Joyce, P. W. A Smaller Social History of 
Treland. Frontispiece. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
xxiii-574. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Jusserand, J. J. A_ Literary History of the 
English People. Vol. II. From the Renaissance 
to the Civil War. 8vo, pp. 551. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 


The author of this work, the second 
‘volume of which is now before us, is the 
French Ambassador at Washington, an 
intimate friend of President Roosevelt, 
and an earnest student and admirer of 
what we have come to call Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. His studies in English lit- 
erature have been enhanced by long inter- 
course with the English-speaking peoples, 
and his qualifications for the task which he 
has chosen are such as few foreigners have 
enjoyed. ; 

Mr. Jusserand’s present volume recounts 
the literary history of the English people 
from the period of the Renaissance to 
that of the Civil War. This certainly is 
one of the most pregnant epochs in all 
literature. It was the period inaugurated 
by the transition from the gloom of the 
middle ages to the rebirth of antique 
beauty. The golden age of English litera- 
ture wasabout toopen. Marlowe perfected 
English blank verse, which was to become 
the wonderful instrument of Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

Perhaps there are those who may think 
it unfair to compare this work with 
Taine’s masterpiece, but the truth is that 
the comparison forces itself upon the 
reader. The historical methods invented 
by Taine have had a powerful influence 
upon all writings of this character, and it 
is safe to say that the present work has 
not escaped that influence. When the 
first volume of Mr. Jusserand’s book 
appeared there were not wanting critics 
who pronounced it equal in merit to 
Taine’s ‘‘History of English Literature.” 

Now that the second volume of the 
“Literary History’’ is available it is 
possible to institute a juster comparison 
between the two works. It is no dis- 
paragement of Mr. Jusserand’s work to 
say that it falls far below the level of 
Taine’s. There is little likelihood that 
that masterpiece will be equalled in our 
time. Mr. Jusserand’s book, however, 
is a work of solid merit and a valuable 
contribution to the history of English 
literature. 


King, C. F., Jr. A Boy’s Vacation Abroad. 
Being an American Boy’s Diary of his first trip to 
Europe. Illustrated from photographs by_ the 
author. 12mo, pp. viii-163. Boston: C. M. Clar 
Publishing Co. 


If it be still permitted to any one to 
write a book of travel in Europe, that 
person must surely be a boy who has just 
made his first trip. Mr. King innocently 
kept a diary. This book is to him an 
unexpected result of his industry in doing 
so. He writes as a boy at school would be 
expected to write—from the boy’s point 
of view and with a boy’s interesting 
enthusiasms. We see him in London 
ordering five hansoms for eight school- 
teachers whom he is about to escort to 
the wax works in Baker-street. He hears 
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in Paris of ‘‘the demi-monde, whatever 
that means.’’ In Rome one of his friends 
who swims the Tiber ‘‘made Cesar, 
Horatius, and Byron look like thirty 
cents.’’ He assures his readers that he 
“lost a lot of fun writing the book.”’ 
The pictures are many and usually good. 
But St. Peter’s at Rome is not a cathedral. 

Knauss, William H. The Story of Camp Chase: 
A History of the Prison and Its Cemetery, together 
with Other Cemeteries where Confederate Prisoners 


are Buried, etc. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xx-—407. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Smith & Lamar. 


Lewis, E. Mary. The Ring of_the Nibelung. 
12mo, pp. xviii-r9g2. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
ons. ; 


Lindsay, Anna Robertson Brown. The Warrior 
Spirit in the Republic of God. 12mo, pp. ix—218. 
ew York: The Macmillan Co. 


London, Jack. Scorn of Women. In _ three 
acts. 312mo, pp. x-256. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1 25. 


Malet, Lucas. The Far Horizon. 12mo, pp. 
388. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Of Charles Kingsley’s purely literary 
talents and graces of style his daughter, 
the author, evinces hardly a trace. She 
seems to despise what is called ‘“‘style,”’ 
and says what she has to say in a down- 
right, simple fashion as if she were con- 
vinced that her thought is strong enough 
to stand alone, and is independent of 
literary enhancement. Not that she is 
destitute of the power of artistic expres- 
sion, for when she condescends to this 
there are few contemporary novelists 
whose comparison she need fear. 

The hero of ‘‘The Far Horizon”’ is, as 
might be expected, a very unconventional 
type. He is a man of fiftys with Spanish 
blood in his veins, who has come to 
England in his youth. A man of high 
ideals and burning with ambition, he has 
been condemned to spend twenty years 
of his life in a London counting-house. 
When his real career begins in the novel he 
is past middle life, a celibate condemned 
to the rdle of a looker-on at life’s activities. 
It is to the intellectual dissection of this 
rather melancholy human figure that the 
best written and most striking pages of 
the novel are devoted. 

McNeal-Sweeney, Mildred I. When Yesterday 


Was Young. 12mo0, pp. 147. New York: Robert 
Grier Cooke. 

Meyer, F. B. The Creed of Creeds. A Series of 
Short Expositions of the Apostles’ Creed. 12mo, 
pp. 226. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 

Moore, H. Kingsmill, D.D. The Way to Teach 
the Bible. 12mo, pp. 120. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Morrow, Albert S., A.B., M.D. The Immediate 
Care of the Injured. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 340. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co. $2.50 net. 

Mottelay, Paul F. The Bridge Blue Book. 
12mo, pp. viii-152. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Murray, Gilbert, M.A., LL.D. The Medea. 
12mo, pp. xi-99. New York:, Oxford University 
Press. 

Pender, Mrs. Frederick W. Werner’s Readings and 
Recitations No. 35, Cats and Kittens. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 271. New York. Edgar S. Werner & Co. 
60 cents. 

Phillips, A. Lyman. A Bachelor’s Cupboard. 
12mo, pp. 210. Boston: John W. Luce & Co. $1. 

Pierce, Franklin. The Tariff and the Trusts. 
12mo, pp. xii-387. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Pollard, Percival. Recollections of Oscar Wilde. 
16mo, pp. 99. Boston: John W. Luce & Co. 

Pratt, James Bissett. The Psychology of Re- 
ligious Belief. 12mo, pp. xii-327. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Quayle, William A. Modern Poets and Chris- 
tian Teaching. Lowell. Frontispiece portrait. 
12mo, pp. 155. New York: Eaton & Mains. $1 net. 

Selleck, Willard Chamberlain, D.D. The New 
Appreciation of the Bible. 3r2mo, pp. xiii—4o9. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $1.50 
net. 

Shakespeare, William. The Complete Works 
of. Edited with a Glossary by W. J. Craig. Oxford 
Edition. Frontispiece. Square 8vo, pp. viii-1350. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press; New York: Henry 
Frowde. r 
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Shakespeare, William. The Complet i 
and Poetic Works of. Edited from the Text pane 
Early Quartos and ‘the First Folio. By William All “ 
Neilson. Cambridge edition. Frontispiece. Slouaen 


8vo, pp. Xx—-1237. Boston and New York: 
Mifflin & Co. $3. ork: Houghton, 


The Oxford edition of Shakespeare, despite 
its 1350 pages, is printed on good paper 
of a quality that does not “show through”: 
the print is of a size easily read, the ink 
is good, the binding flexible, but firm in 
the back, and there is a good cloth cover. 
Mr. Craig’s brief introduction is confined 
to a lucid statement of the nature of the 
sources of his text—the quartos and first 
folio, from which he has ‘‘only ventured 
to deviate where it seemed to me that the 
carelessness of either copyist or printer 
deprived a word or sentence wholly of 
meaning.” : 

The Cambridge edition in print, paper, 
and binding is likewise quite satisfactory. 
In a single volume publishers could do no 
more than in either of these two. Mr. 
Neilson, as to the text, has been conserva- 
tive in such departures as he has made 
from the quartos and first folio. He 
prints the plays, not after the old order 
which, without classification, began with 
“The Tempest ’’ and ended with “‘ Pericles,”’ 
but with classification into Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies, the chronological 
order in composition being adopted in 
the case of the Comedies and Tragedies, 
and the Histories being given in their 
historical sequence. Mr. Neilson, be- 
sides his prefaces, gives a brief biographical 
sketch of Shakespeare, and to each play 
prefixes an introduction. 


Shakespeare, William. The Life of Henry the 
Fifth. Frontispiece. 16mo, pp. xxiii-292. New 
York: .T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Slattery, Charles Lewis. The Master of the 
World. s12mo, pp. vi-298. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50 net. 


Smith, Francis Henry. Christ and _ Science. 
ay pp. 240. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
1.25. 


Who’s Who. 1907. An Annual Biographical 
Dictionary. Fifty-ninth year of issue. 12mo, 
pp. xx-1957. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 net. ; 


Wilde. The Canterville Ghost. Frontispiece. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 124. Boston: John W. Luce 
Co. $1.25. 


Wilkinson, Right Rev. T. E., D.D. Twenty 
Years of Continental Work and Travel. With a 
preface by Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Monson. With 
frontispiece. 8vo, pp. xxiii-438. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


This volume contains the record of an 
Anglican bishop’s experience in North 
and Central Europe among British colonies, 
factories, and communities, comprizing an 
area eight times the size of Great Britain. 
There is little doubt that this is the 
largest diocese in the world. During the 
course of his ministrations to those of his 
faith scattered throughout this vast dio- 
cese, Bishop Wilkinson has been brought 
in contact with interesting scenes and 
important personages, and his account of 
his experiences is full of interest. Of 
the scattered Anglo-Saxons under the 
Bishop’s charge there are many thousands 
of resident and traveling Americans. The 
diocese comprizes the ten countries of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. 

It is an interesting panorama of Europe, 
with a fine historic perspective, that is 
unfolded in the Bishop’s long narrative 
of his apostolic labors in his prodigious 
diocese. Eminent personages frequently 
appear upon the scene, and the reader 
meets with new and interesting aspects 
of familiar historic events. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
To England. 
By ALFRED NOYEs. 
(A Prayer that she may speak for Peace.) 


Now is thy foot set on the splendid way; 
Hold this hour fast! Tho yet the skies be gray, 
Lift up thy voice to greet the perfect day, : 

Speak, England, speak across the trembling sea! 


_ Now is the grandest dawn that ever rose 

Touching the clouds to glory; the light grows 

White as a star where thy keen helmet glows 
Fronting the morn that makes all nations free. 


Speak from thine island throne! Here, in thy Gate, 

Now, for thy voice alone, the nations wait: 

Speak with the heart that made and keeps thee great, 
Speak the great word of peace from sea to sea. 


The nations wait, scarce knowing_what they need; 

Cold cunning claims their ears for lust and greed! 

The poor and weak, with struggling hands that bleed, 
Pray to thee now that thou wilt set them free. 


The poor and weak uplift their manacled hands 
To thee, our Mother, our Lady and Queen of lands; 
Anguished in prayer before thy footstool stands 
Peace, with her white wings glimmering o’er the 
sea. 


Others may shrink, whose naked frontiers face 
A million foemen of an alien race; 
But thou, Imperial, by thy pride of place, 

Oh, canst thoy falter or fear to set them free? 


Thou that hast dared so many a thunder-blast, 
Is all thy vaunted empiry so soon past? 
First of the first, art thou afraid at last, 

To hold thy hands out first across the sea? 


Not for such fears God gave thee thy rich dower, 
The sea-wrought scepter and the Imperial power! 
Ages have shed their blood for this one hour, 
That thou might’st speak and set the whole world 
free. 


Thou, thou alone can’st speak; thou, thou alone, 

From the sure citadel of thy rock-bound throne; 

Trust thy strong heart! Thine island is thine own, 
Armed with the thunder and lightning of the sea. 


Fools prate of pride where butcheréd legions fall; 

Peace has one battle prouder than them all 

(England, on thee our ringing trumpets call!), 
One battle that shall set the whole world free. 


Speak, speak and act! The scepter is in thine hand; 
Proclaim the reign of love from land to land; 
Then, come the world against thee, thou shalt stand! 
Speak, with the world-wide voice of thine own 
sea. 
—From The Spectator (London). 
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To Keep Your Boy Clean: 


Give him a cake of Ivory Soap, a Turkish 
towel and turn him loose in the bath room. 

Lock the door! 

Unlock it fifteen minutes later and look 
at him. He is clean from top to toe— 
smiling; fresh; radiant with health. 

Ivory Soap is the ideal soap for the bath. 
It is 99%, per cent. pure. * 

It lathers freely and it — floats. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soa 
RY - 
ee It Floats 
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Better Than Drugs 











Your Idle Money 


should be working for you. 









THE PLEUROMETER 


A simple, scientific, sensible de- 
Foils. vice for developing lung power 
and proper breathing. Gives 
rich, red blood; promotes appe- 
tite and digestion; protects 
2 against colds and catarrh; aids 
to mental vigor. Price $2. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘Keeping Well.”’ 
E. H. BIRD PARK AVE., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


In very few cities is it possible 
to pay four per cent on deposits. 
Rochester is one of these excep- 
tional cities. Her industries are 
prosperous and money is in demand on the most 
approved security. 

The UNION TRUST COMPANY is regularly 
organized under the strict banking laws of New 
York and offers a safe and convenient depository 
for your funds be they large or small. 

If you are now receiving less than four per 
cent is there any reason why you should not 
transfer your money to us today? 

Booklet “Banking By Mail” on request. 


Union Trust Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


By EpitH M. Tuomas. 


Give me drifted winter-ways, 
Whence, returned, the ingle-blaze 
Shall like altar-fire divine 

Leap before these eyes of mine. 
Give me hours of hungry dearth, 
That I may possess the earth— 
Find Olympian banquets spread 
In the country wine and bread! 
































Hy Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Mullins Steel Boats Ut. et peer, att: 
built of steel with air chambers in each end like a life boat. They can’t 
sink. Faster, more buoyant, practically indestructible, don’t leak, dry out 
and are absolutely safe. No calking, no bailing, no trouble. Every boat is 
guaranteed. Highly en- 
dorsed by sportsmen. The 
ideal boat for pleasure, 
summer resorts, parks, etc. 

THE W.H. MULLINS CO., 
148 Franklin St.,Salem,Ohio. Write for Catalogue. 
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Give me Strife (who so love Peace!) 
That, when furrowing wars shall cease, 
Fruitful be the olives found 
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Dan WM. HENRY MAULE, 1778 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ETURN THE EMPTY ASTER PACKET WITH ANOTHER ORDER. IT IS GOOD FOR 20 CENTS. 


Maule’s Asters 


No flower has recently been so much 
improved as the Aster. I offer this year 
a mixture of all the most beautiful sorts 
of recent introduction, embracing the 
best of the Comets, Peony Flowered, 
New Branching, Chrysanthemum, etce., 
more than 80 varieties in asingle packet. 


For Ten 2-cent Stamps 


I will send one packet of these Asters, 
~ together with a copy of The Maule Seed 
~ Book for 1907. 838,000 copies of this book 
have already been mailed, at a cost of 
S& more than $45,(00. It contains 69 Special- 
ties in Flowers, and 63 Specialties in 
Vegetables (many of which cannot be 
obtained elsewhere) as well as every- 
thing else, old or new, worth growing, 
whether it be Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Trees, 
etc. My customers tell me it is the best 
I have published in the last 30 years. If 
you make a garden this spring, you 
surely ought to have this Book. It will 
be mailed with a packet of these Asters 
to anyone sending me 20 cents. Address 























e€eds 


are perfected strains 
of vegetables and 
flowers—the result 
of thousandsof 
tests made during 
my 25 years’ prac- 
tical experience, 
Stokes’ Different Kind 
of Seed Catalogue 
is superbly illus- 
trated with photo- 
graphic reproduc- § 
tions of actual spe- 
cimens of vegeta- 


Stokes Special Strain 
bles and flowers 
grown from Stokes 


_ ¥ Earliana Temaary 
Standard Seeds. It 


is free. Write fora copy now—before you forget it. 
EARLIEST RED AND PINK TOMATOES 
Sparks Earliana—This famous early red tomato was intro- 
duced by me. By careful selection I have greatly improved the 
strain. ‘Stokes’ Standard Earliana’’ which I offer this season 
is far superior to the ordinary strains. Pkt. 10¢3 oz. 50c. 
June Pink—By all odds the earliest, most productive and 
best pink-fruited tomato and destined to become as famous as 
Earliana. Pkt. 106 ; 1-2 oz. 75¢, Special Offer—1 packet 
each of Earliana and June Pink Tomato, mailed for 15e. 
STOKES’ SEED STORE, f 
Dept. F.,219 Market Street - Philadelphia. PS 


MAN WANTED 


In the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. No canvassing or 
soliciting required. Experience unnecessary if honest, 
ambitious and willing to learn the business thoroughly 
by mail and become our local representative. Many 
make $300 to $500 monthly. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars. Address either office. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Suite 640, 52 Dearborn 8t. or Suite 640, 1410 “H” St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


for Advertising Enterprises 
We will secure capital, farnish 
ideas, plan campaigns, write 


copy, place it, organize selling 
force, and carry any Publicity and Promotion Work to success, 
BLINN YATES & ASSOCIATES, Ine., 638 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















Seana 


What to plant 


when to plant, how to plant— 
is all told in 


Dreer’s 
Garden Book 


Magnificent multicolor and duotone 
plates; 224 illustrated pages of everything 
worth growing in flowers and vegetables. 

‘All the worthy novelties as well as the 
time-tested sorts. 

An unmatchable collection of hardy 
perennials. All the newer roses, cannas, 
dahlias, gladioli, etc. 

Mailed to anyone mentioning this publication. 





Orchid-flowered 
Sweet Peas. 

A wonderful improve- 
ment over the old type. 
Mammoth flowers, usu- 
ally 2 inches across, and 
a large percentage bear 
four blooms to the stem. 

Mixed colors, per 
pkt., 10c; per oz., 25¢. 











HENRY A, DREER 
Philadelphia 








NURSERIES sell Direct 

pay freight, give FULL value 

Founded 1825. Large NEW Fruit Book 
free. STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo. 
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This mark [O] now called a dull’s eye was used by 
66 Good as Gold 9 the ancient alchemists to represent oni. If you want 

the choicest vegetables you should follow the Bull’s 
Eye [O] wherever it appears in 


BURPEE’S Farm Annual for 1907 


2 ae the egy Hay or ag er gor gy world’s largest mail-order seed trade. An Elegant 

ew Book of 200 pages, with hundreds of illustrations 

from siatuaeiohe, tells the plain truth about the Best Seeds that Grow 
It describes Grand Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables, of unusual importance, which 

cannot be obtained elsewhere. If interested, WRITE TO-DAY, and the Book is yours, 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
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Springing from that blackened ground. 
I, who so love Love—ah,—yes! 

Give me Hate and Bitterness, 

That, when these are past and done, 
Love and I may more be one! 


Ill, 


Give me sleep, that I may feel 

Clotho’s hand new start the wheel 

Of another day’s bright spinning . . , 

And when warp and woof are thinning, 
And the daylight is half blind, 

Give me Death, that I may find 

Life, upon some morning height 

Sheen and sheer above the Night! 
—From The Atlantic Monthly (February). 


Browning’s Lineage. 


By Henry Van Dyke. 


How blind the toil that burrows like the mole, 
In winding graveyard pathways underground, 
For Browning’s lineage! What if men have found 
Poor footmen or rich merchants on the roll 
Of his forbears? Did they beget his soul? 
Nay, for he came of ancestry renowned 
In poesy through all the world, and crowned 
With fadeless light that shines from pole to pole. 


The blazons on his poet’s shieid are these: 
The flaming sign of Shelley’s heart on fire, 
The golden globe of Shakespeare’s human stage, 
The staff and scrip of Chaucer’s pilgrimage, 
The rose of Dante’s deep, divine desire, 
The tragic mask of wise Euripides. 
—From The Atlantic Monthly (February). 
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PERSONAL. 


A Fortune by Way of the Bath-tub.—Roch- 
fort Maguire, who succeeded the late Alfred Beit 
as president of the British South Africa Company 
and as the head of the greatest diamond-mine syndi- 
cate in the world, attributes his amazing success in 
life to a bath. The story is told by a writer in the 
New York Tribune : 


It was in the days when the late Cecil Rhodes 
sent him on a special mission to King Lobengula 
for the purpose of securing certain valuable conces- 
sions from the all-powerful ruler of the Matabeles. 
It was rather a perilous mission, as quite a number of 
white men had met with death at the hands of Loben- 
gula and of his chiefs. However, Rochfort Maguire 
arrived at Lobengula’s kraal, was received fairly 
well, and then proceeded to cleanse himself of the 
dust and grime of his voyage by means of a bath 
in his traveling bath-tub. Thiscreated a tremendous 
amount of excitement on the part of the natives, 
and a considerable part of the Matabele nation 
assembled to witness the proceedings. 

Maguire is not a man who loves publicity, but he 
is a bit of a philosopher, and nothing could be cooler 
or more deliberate than the way in which he stript 
folded his clothes, and then slipped into the water. 
The Matabele nation looked on, commenting freely, 
but, as he could not understand a word, that did not 
matter to him. Presently he produced a tooth- 
brush and a box of tooth-powder and started brush- 
ing his teeth. There they drew the line. The man 
who puts strange things into his mouth, who foams 
at his lips, and turns water to milk, must necessarily 
be a ‘‘ mtagati,’”’ or magician. Yells of astonish- 
ment rent the air. A party went off to tell the King, 
taking the Irishman’s paraphernalia and, what is 
more, his clothes, Maguire following, wrapt in 
philosophic calm and nothing else beyond his hat, 
which had been left to him. 

The King proceeded to sit like an inquest upon the 
brushes and bottles. It was explained to his Majesty 
that the white man actually liked the ‘‘stink’’ of 
the bottles, and, as for the turning of the water into 
milk, the King’s mother-in-law happened to die 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the pubiication when wniting to advertisers. 
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Through 
SST past seasons 
. of proven 
superiority for speed, strength, 
safety and durability 
PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHEK TIRES 


await selection this season by 
motorists who combine enthusi- 
asm with practical knowledge of 
technical requirements. 


Write for the Pennsylvania Tire Booklet 


PENNSYLVANIA 
: RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
General Sales Agent, Roger B. McMullen, Chicago, Ill. 
NEW YORK — 1741 Broadway 
CHICAGO — 1241 Michigan Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA — 615_N. Broad St. 
w ATLANTA, GA. — 102 N. Prior St. 





BOSTON — 20 Park Square 
BUFFALO —717 Main St. 
DETROIT — 237 Jefferson Avenue 
CLEVELAND — 2134-6 East oth St. 
LONDON — 26 City Road 
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Buggy 
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warm as IN? 

in indoor oo rs Ke | Z| 

| furned nite the perfect open topconveyance for fine 

| days. One buggy for ail weatner. Lightest storm 

proof buggy made, the only one that works per- 
ectly. Convenient, comfortable, honestly built. 

Write for catalogue C. 


Fouts & Hunter Carriage Mfg. Co., $25 S. Third st., 


Terre Haute, ind, 
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y oes with re So ‘one Learn all about it before 
buying eleewhere. We sell direct to you at fact. 
prices. No middlemen between you and us, 
© build 150 styles of Buggies, Runabouts, 
Surries, Wagons, Harness, etc. We ship 
&nywhere on approval. Buggies $25.00 up, 
Write for Free Money-Saving Catalog. 
U. S- BUC CY &CA TOO. 
Stae 160, Cincinna 





Let ME Quote YOU 


On my full line of famous Split 
Hickory Vehicles. I sell direct 
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Trial and 2Z-year guarantee. 
7 | Save you 30 to 50% in price 
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Ohio one Mfg. Co, 
Station351 Cincinnati, Ohio. 





POEMS WANTED, also 
Musical Compositions. We pay 
Bye f — — 4 op ularize. 


charge. 


GEO JABERG MUSIC CO. 187 W. 7th St, Cincinnati, 0. 
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on the selfsame day, and his Majesty was unfilial 
enough to ascribe this divine blessing to the white 
man’s magic. His belief in the latter was further 
confirmed by a number of conjuring and sleight-of- 
hand tricks which Maguire had picked up at Oxford 
and afterward in the Orient, and the King took him 
into such favor that he not only granted him all he 
asked, but many other unexpected concessions which 


proved of immense value to Cecil Rhodes and really 
founded Maguire’s fortune. 


American Democracy in Russia.—An Anter- 
ican citizen standing as a candidate for the Russian 
Douma is the anomalous political situation in the 
Minsk district which a writer in the American 
Israelite (Cincinnati) presents for the consideration 
of his readers. This American citizen, we are told, 
is Dr. Isaac A. Hourwich, who went to Russia a 
short time ago as correspondent for The World’s 
Work and the Jewish Daily V orwaerts, both of New 
York. His friends in Russia, imprest’ by his 
familiarity with the democratic system of govern- 
ment which this country exercises, have prevailed 
upon him to enter the contest for the next Douma 
trusting that if elected he will be instrumental in 
bringing about the application of some of our demo- 
cratic principles to the government of Russia. 
We read further : 


Dr. Hourwich has had a varied and interesting 
career. He was born in 1860 at Wilna, Russia, and 
was educated at the Minsk Gymnasium and at the 
University of St. Petersburg. At the age of nine- 
teen he wrote a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ What Is Con- 
stitutionalism?’’ which brought about his arrest 
by the Czar’s police. He was charged with treason 
and sentenced to nine months’ solitary confinement. 
After serving his sentence he was sent back to Minsk, 
where he became a leading lawyer of the city and 
one of the most active and energetic leaders of the 

evolutionary party. His activities again led to his 
arrest and resulted in a sentence of four years to 
Siberia. At the end of that time he returned to 
Minsk and, in order to avoid another and more 
serious charge against him by his political perse- 
cutors, he fled to Sweden, where he remained for a 
time and then came to the United States. 

He arrived in this country in 1890, settled in New 
York, and attended lectures at Columbia University, 
where he obtained the degree of Ph.D. So pro- 
ficient did he become 1n English that he undertook 
the practise of law among his compatriots in this 
city, many of whom were attracted to him by his 
ability and the interest aroused by his romantic 
career 

Later he went to Chicago, where he was a professor 
in the University of Chicago. In 1900 he became a 





GUIDES CHILDREN 


Experience and a Mother’s Love Make Advice 
Valuable. 





An Ills. mother writes about feeding children: 

“If mothers would use Grape-Nuts more for 
their little ones, there would be less need for 
medicines and fewer doctor bills. 

“If those suffering from indigestion and 
stomach troubles would live on Grape-Nuts, 
toast and good milk for a short period they 
would experience more than they otherwise 
would believe. 

“Our children have all learned to know the 
benefit of Grape-Nuts as an appetizing, strength- 
ening food. It is every evening, with few 
variations, like this: ‘Mama, let’s have toast 
and Grape-Nuts for breakfast; or, let’s have 
eggs and Grape-Nuts’—never forgetting the 
latter. 

“One of our boys in school and 15 years of 
age repeatedly tells me his mind is so much 
brighter and in every way he feelsso much 
better after having Grape-Nuts as a part if not 
all his breakfast.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a 





Reason.” 


7502 


Cadillac—Model Hl 


Where Dependability and Economy Meet 

These are the great foundation stones 
of Cadillac success—unfailing reliability 
under all sorts of service; cost of main- 
tenance so low as to be almost incredible. 
In the magnificent line of Cadillacs for 
1907 these qualities are more manifest 
than ever b-fore. The Model H has 
proven itself the four-cylinder triumph of 
the year. 

From motor to muffler this machine is 
an example of simple construction, of 
finish really super-fine, of accuracy not 
surpassed in any other mechanical crea- 


tion—all of which are more pronounced 


because of the wonderful factory 
facilities and system that 
stand behind 


superiorities 
of Model H are so 
numerous that to select fea- 
tures deserving special emphasis is diffi- 
cult. Those of prime importance are 
remarkable ease of control and smooth- 
ness of riding, whatever the road con- 
ditions.. The car is practically noiseless 
in operation; perfect balance of action 
removes all vibration. The enormous 
power is so positively applied that 
whether for speeding or hill climbing 
Model H is there with energy to spare. 
The body possesses lines of beauty and 
grace and reflects style unmistakable. 
Your dealer will gladly give you a 
demonstration. 


Model H tonslng! Gary. $2,000 Geraingt-aD) 
Model @ foardug tars. $2,000 chtniogc-aD) 
Model 3, "emer $060 Sie 
= $800 (Described in 
Catalog M-AD) 

All prices F. 0. B, Detroit—Lamps not included, 


Send for special Catalog of car in which you 
are interested, as above designated. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 








Built in the Hills.” 





Address: THE BARTHOLOMEW CO., 


‘A Hill Climber for 1907, 


The Chauffeur’s choice, 
the Owner’s pride, the 
ealer’s opportwuity, 
he car or hills, sand 
oads and speed. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
-3% hp. Rutenber 
motor—120 in. wheel 
» base—34 x4 tires—se- 
f) lective type sliding gear 
transmission— powerful 
—— road clear. 


Catalog FREE 


nee, 
315 “Glide St., Peoria, Ll, 





or 











Pat. Aug. 1 


Will Wash Vehicles Perfectly. 
Quickly attached to hoss, Will 

4,’ notscratch varnish. Nocold.wet 
4" hands. Booklet free, Ardrey 
Vehiele Washer Co., 189 K 
Main St. E., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Balsam Sanitis- 
sue isthe modern 
toilet paper. Soft, 
strong and per- 
fectly antiseptic. 
Made so by treatment 
with pure Canada Balsam, 


Balsam Sanitissu 


is wrapped in parchment paper, in sealed cartons. 
Price 10e, 15e, 25¢. 25 sheets free. $1 worth 
sent prepaid anywhere. For $2 we willsend with 
the paper an S. P. Co. oxidized copper cabinet. 
We have a special proposition for 
office buildings and public places, sav- 
ing from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. 
SCOTT PAPER CO., 503 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Don’t forget, 


BENSDORP'S 


your 





TALK No. 3 | O BANKING BY MAIL 
ee CAT 4% INTEREST 
By our method of re- 

' ceiving deposits by 
mail, those residing in 
small towns and rvral 
communities are en- 
abled to transact busi- 
ness with one of the old- 


est and largest saving 
; uae banks in the country. 
Rote f.2 Send for booklet ‘‘T,’’ 


Bisel ASSETS OVER 
42 MILLION DOLLARS 


mECITIZENS SAVINGS 


AND TRUST CO. oo SS a 





saves 
cocoa, 


and there’s no bettercocoa made. 
Send 10 cents for trial can. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., 
IMPORTERS, 
BOSTON. 





FUR MEN WHO THINK AND acutr 


*- The Affirmative Intellect,” by Chas. Ferguson. oc, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 
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California via 


How Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 

pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 


pers and the latest books make the trip to 





lights, periodicals, pa- 


The Overland Limited 









is full of wonders. 





E. L. LOM 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 
Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


Inquire of 


Omaha, Neb. 


AX, G. P. Aw 
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naturalized citizen of the United States. After 
that he was a translator at the Bureau of the Mint, 
in Washington, and in 1903 he became an expert. 
special agent of the United States Census Office. 

Two years ago he was seized with the desire of 
revisiting his native country. He addrest a letter 
to Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, then Minister of the 
Interior, stating that, if necessary, he was willing 
to stand trial for his revolutionary activity in the 
past. But the Russian Government decided to let 
bygones be bygones. Armed with a complete ab- 
solution for all his political offenses, signed by 
Count Witte himself, Dr. Hourwich returned to his 
native country early this year. 

Dr. Hourwich may be said to be an independent 
candidate with Radical and Liberal support. He 
will have a number of rival candidates in the field 
against him, notably the representatives of the Social 
Democratic, Conservative, and Anti-Semitic groups. 

Since his return to Russia he has become more 
widely known than ever through his lectures on 
America, which are in great demand throughout the 
Minsk district. As to his chances of election, nothing 
can be said yet. Details of the progress of his cam- 
paign are meager, but it is a certain.y that he is. 
very popular in Minsk. 


The Indian in Public Life.—The election of 
Charles Curtis, a half-blooded Indian, to one ‘of the: 
seats in the United States Senate at the disposal 
of the Kansas legislature is called by the New York 
Mail ‘‘a timely proof that merely because a latter- 
day American has in his veins the blood of the earliest. 
Americans he is not debarred from his country’s 
positions of honor.’’ This remark is elaborated by 
the Montgomery Advertiser, which also takes occasion. 
to record other notable examples of men of Indian 
blood in public life in this country: 


His political promotion came fittingly at the 
moment when the permanence of Carlisle University 
was being assailed in the Senate. This son of a full- 
blood Kaw mother is not a Carlisle alumnus, but 
his case, none the less, is a proper answer to the 
charge that the Indian makes no good use of edu- 
cation and should be deprived of his last Eastern: 
outpost. 

The man of Indian blood is no newcomer in our 
public life. But we are apt to forget instances of 
the past. Randolph of Roanoke was not the only 
eminent Virginian proud that his features told of 
his aboriginal ancestry. Atavism showed in Han- 
nibal Hamlin’s personality the blooi of the Pequots. 
The Narragansett tribe had a half-blood represen- 
tative when Tennessee scent Horace Maynard to 
Congress. A Seneca of unmixed lineage was Grant’s 
secretary in war and Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in peace, when Gen. Ely Samuel Parker filled 
those places. A British admiral and general pro- 
claimed their pride in their descent from Pocahontas 
when Sir Charles Rolfe and Baden-Powell attended 
the recent Jamestown banquet in London. 

The bird that fouls its own nest is the proper 





If the dealers would only be 
fair to you and.me, you would 
have less lamp troubles and [ 
would make more chimneys. 

Ifa MacsBetu lamp-chimney 
was sold every time one is 
asked for, I would make all 
the lamp-chimneys instead of 
half of them. 


The Index explains how to get a MACBETH 
chimney to fit every lamp, and how to care 
for lamps. Sent free to everyone asking for it. 





Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh- 
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simile for the American who denies the American 
Indian of pure or mixed blood the opportunity to 
fit himself for places that he has proved his ability 


to fill. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Hard on the Gramophone Man.—The old 
gentleman drew up quickly as the woman burst 
round the corner, and calmly surveyed her. 

“Oh, sir,’ she began breathlesslv, ‘‘will you come 
at once? There’s two brutes o’ men jumpin’ on a 
poor gramophone man! Ae 

‘‘What sort of a man is he?’’ asked the old gentle- 
man, unperturbed. 

“Oh, sir, he’s a poor man wot 

“‘No, no! You don’t understand me. Is he a 
big man or a little man?” 

‘‘Well, he ain’t ’arf their size, anyhow.’ 
‘woman. 

““Qh, well,” he said, ‘‘I don’t see that there's 
any need forme tocome If he’s only a little fellow 
I dare say they can manage him between them.” 


—Judy. 





said the 


George Ade and the Turkey.—George Ade, 
on his last European trip, spent a good deal of his 
time in the Amerika’s smoking-room, but, as his 
wont 1s, was quiet. 

The humorists of the smoking-room clustered 
about Mr. Ade night after night. They told him 
all their latest stories. They did their best to shine 
before the young man. 

One evening, toward the end of the voyage, they 
‘begged Mr. Ade to tell a story in his turn. 

‘‘We have done our best to amuse you,” said a 
Western millionaire. ‘‘We have given you many 
a yarn that will come in useful when you get to 
work on your next book. Nowit’s yourturn. Fire 
away.” 

Mr. Ade pondered a moment. Then he said: 

“T can’t tell you a story gentlemen, but I’ll ask 
you a conundrum. What is the difference between 
‘meandaturkey?”’ 

Everybody gave the conundrum up. 

‘“*The difference between me and a turkey,” said 
Mr. Ade slowly, ‘‘is that the turkey is not stuffed 
with chestnuts until after it is dead.”—New York 
Tribune. 


Sympathetic.—The teacher was trying to ex- 
plain to his scholars the term ‘‘accidental death”’ 
and said: ‘‘If in passing over a rotten bridge I 
tumble into’ the river and am drowned, what would 
you call that?”’ 

‘*We would call that a holiday for the next day.”’ 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 





STEADY HAND 


A Surgeon’s Hand Should Be the Firmest 
: of All. 





‘‘For fifteen years I have suffered from in- 
somhia, indigestion and nervousness as a re- 
sult ‘of coffee drinking,” said a surgeon the 
other day. 

“The : we became so bad that I had 
to limit myself to one cup at breakfast. 
Even this caused me to lose my food soon 
after I ate it. 

‘All the attendant symptoms of indiges- 
tion, such as heart burn, palpitation, water 
brash, wakefulness or disturbed sleep, bad 
taste in the mouth, nervousness, etc., were 
present to such a degree as to incapacitate 
me for my practice as a surgeon. 

‘‘The result of leaving off coffee and drink- 
ing Postum, was simply marvelous. The 
change was wrought forthwith, my hand 
steadied and my normal condition of health 
was restored.’? Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 
Read the famous little book, ‘“The Road to 


Wellville,”’ in pkgs. | 











for WILD GAME 


YELLOWSTONE PARK isthe great American game 

preserve. Bison, deer, antelope, mountain sheep, bear, 

elk, and moose live there under the Government's pro- : 

tection. Bison are found at Mammoth Hot Springs; 

grizzly, black, and brown bears at the different hotels; 

deer, bear, and antelope are frequently seen from the 
coaches during the Park tour. 


Make the tour during 1907 — no more delightful region in the 

world for outings of a week, a month or a season. Write for 

“Wonderland 1906” (six cents), “ Land of Geysers,” and Park and 
time folders. 


SEASON JUNE 10—SEPTEMBER 15. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, SUPERIOR to NORTH PACIFIC COAST POINTS 


For booklets and full information write 
A. M. CLELAND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Mina. 
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Menus, Reports, anything ? 





Of Form Letters, Price Lists, Bills, Invoices, Drawings, 
Then take advantage of our 
ofter of ten days’ trial, without deposit and become one 
of thousands of satisfied customers who all agree that 
Daus’ Tip Top is the simplest, easiest and 


YP you have tried other duplicators without 
success, you will be more than pleased with 
ours. Complete Duplicator cap size (prints 
8% x13in). $5.00. Felix P. Dans Dupli- 
eator Co., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., N.Y. 





TYPEWRI 





TER BARGAINS 


All Standard Makes, $15 to $65. 
Most of these machines have been 
only slightly used—are good as 
new. Shipped on approval Don’t 
buy a Typewriter before writing 
us. We will give you the bes 
typewriter bargains that can be 
offered. Address 


McLAUGHLIN TYPEWRITER 


: EXCHANGE 
9th and Pine St. st. Louis, Mo, 


quickest method of duplicating on the 
market. 100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten Original. If 





LOFTIS BROS. & (0. 


You Can Own a Diamond or Watch. 
We send one on approval, If you like it, pay 1-50n 
delivery, balance 8 monthly parents. Catalog free. Write now 


Dept. B 42 92 State St., Chicago, Ill. 











easy, printed rules. Write 


Circulars, books, newspaper 

Print YOUr Press 85.2 Usrer, Fie 
e Money saver, maker. All 

0 factory for catalog, presses, 


‘ wh type, paper, cards. 
Cards 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Con. 










Sample 
card con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 
ferent 


SPENCERIAN 
(STEEL PENS ag sien 


any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 













CENTS For 13 Weeks j 
5 Triat ‘Subscription to thh tet 
In thisillustrated national PeygrZd lifnee7 
weekly all the really important y 


news of the world is stated clearly, impartially and concise- 
ly, for busy readers—a variety of general features being add- 


It is sincere, reliable, wholesome, interesting—THE 
newspaper for the home. $1 year; takes place of periodicals 
rosting $2 to ¢4. Try it,13 wks. for 15c, Pathfinder, Wash.,D.C. 


THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


by Carpinat Gissons. A copy of this book will be 
mailed free to any sincere inquirer into the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. Address 
Catholic Church Extension Society 


20 Adams Street Chicago, Hlinois 
i DEBENTURE BONDS 


| safest form of investment—Interest 
"i} Coupons payable Jan. Ist, and Jaly j!° 
lst, at National Park Bank, New York, 


FIRST TRUST «> SAVINGS BANK. 
BILLINGS. MONT. 






















WRITE today for booklet ‘D” ex- 
plaining why our 6%, bonds are the 
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A Popular 


ELGIN 


Every watch movement bearing 
the name ELGIN is the best move- 
ment ot its kind made. 


There are varying grades of 
ELGIN movements—the values of 
which are fixed by the number 
of jewels and the quality of materials 
used in construction. 


The movement which meets the 
great demand for a popular-priced 
watch is the famous G. M. 
WHEELER movement, a name al- 
most as great as ELGIN itself. 


This movement can now be had in 
the popular sizes, for men’s and boys’ 
use, and in the models so much de- 
sired. Ask your dealer. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Eigin, tll. 


STAMMERERS 


The ARNOTT METHOD is the only logical 
method for the cure of Stammering. It treats 
the CAUSE, not merely the HABIT, and insures 
natural speech. Pamphlet, particulars and 
references sent on request. 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 


BERLIN, ONT. CAN. 





















TO 
TARIANISM” 
by Dr. Samuel M, Crothers, and other Unitarian ser- 
mons SENT FREE on application to P. 0. M. Com- 
mittee, 2 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


“ANE NTRODU oT ion 
, UN 





THE MEASURE OF A MAN. Anew philosophy, 
discussing the natural, the rational, the psychic, and the 
spiritual man. By CHARLES Bropiz PATTERSON, 

ditor of ‘‘ Mind.” 8vo, cloth, 326 pages. $1.20 net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs-, New York. 
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| Blamed the Wrong One.—Hote. Gurst— 
| ‘‘What’s the matter with this chicken?’’ 
| 


| WalItErR—‘‘It isn’t the chicken’s fault, sir; vou 
ought to have come last week.’’—Jugend. 


| He Knew.—Lapy (whose sister is singing in the 

| adjoining room)—‘‘How do you like the song, 
Lieutenant?’’ 

| LiruTENaAnt—‘‘That’s all right. You can't fool 

|me I know a phonograph when I hear one.’’-— 

| Meggendorfer Blaetier. 


The Point of It.—‘‘How did you make your 
fortune so quickly?’”’ 
| ‘Oh, I just strolled around the stock-exchange 
| every day, with my eyes open and my hands pock- 
| eted.”’ 
‘‘In whose pockets?’’—Silhouette. 


In the Garden of Eden.—Apbam (returning to 
dinner, to Eve)—Good heavens! O, these women! 
They can’t leave anything alone. You have gone 
| and made the salad out of my Sunday clothes!— 
| Bon Vivant. 





| cee 
| Handicaped.—‘‘I began life on $1o a week,” 
boasted the magnate. 

‘‘Lucky man!”’ sighed the ribbon clerk. ‘‘I’ve 
only just worked up that far, and I’m twenty-seven,”’ 
—Houston Chronicle. 





Ambiguous.—Hre—'‘‘I am going to kiss you 
when I go.” 

SHE—'‘Leave the house at once.’’—lllustrated 
| Bits. : 


| The Honest Barber.—‘‘ How much do you charge 
| for shaving?”’ 

‘“‘That depends entirely on how many times I 
draw blood. Sticking-plaster is now selling at about 
30 cents a foot.” —Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


Reminiscent.—‘‘I got a shock from a ‘lectric 
battery terday,’’ said the first hobo. ‘‘Gee! It’s 
a funny kind of a feelin’; feels just like takin’ a 
bath.” 

**Say,”’ exclainied the other one, ‘‘you must have 
a great memory.’’—Philadel phia Press. 


Funny to Him.—STERN PHILANTHROPIST (to 
tramp)—'‘ What would you say now if I were to offer 
you work?”’ 








$7 50 for a fully | 


e=— guaranteed | 
“Stop-Watch” 


in 
Silverode 


Case 








The New York Standard | 


CHRONOGRAPH 


Is the only one made in America, 
It offers the long-desired chance for 
one to secure a low-priced reliable 
timepiece with split-second hand for 
the accurate timing of all events 
where a } second record is required. 


Especially adapted for the use of 
Motorists, Chemists, Athletes, Photog- 
raphers, Physicians, Surgeons, Nurses, 
and for all laboratorial and experi- 
mental work. An ideal outing watch, 
being dust and moisture proof. 


. 





SOLD BY ALL JEWELERS 





NEW YORK STANDARD WATCH COMPANY 


118-138 Woodward St., Jersey City, N.J. | 








Tramp—'‘My dear sir, I wouldn’t take offense. | 








Do you think I can’t see a joke?”’ Fliegende | 
Blaetter. - 


Signs of the Times.—GamEKEEPER—‘‘I feel we 
are going to have a very cold winter.” 

THE Count—“‘ How is that, Fritz?’’ 

GAMEKEEPER—'‘I see half of the wood has been 
stolen from the shed.” —Fliegende Blaetter. 





























you possess the ry 
business enterprises? 


is the title of a trea 
Business. It tells o 


tosuccess. Toad 
to help the ambit 


name and addre 
without cost. 
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THIS BOOK IS FREE 


Would you like to succeed in business; to obtain a good 
paying position; tosecure an increaseinsalary? Would 


ample of hundreds of others who have prepared them- 
selves for increase in salary through our assistance. 


Our Free Book “Estero Bocuxseper" 


by which you can learn bookkeeping quick- 
ly at yourown home, without loss of time 
ormoney We guarantee it. It is a book 
of intense interest to those who aspire 


book away without any condition what- 
ever. It is absolutely free. Send your 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
886 B, Commercial Building, 


that directs and controls large 
f so, you should follow the ex- 


tise on Bookkeeping and 
f a system of accounts 


vertise our School and 
ious, we are giving this 





Py our course of training in your own 


ome. We can equip women of average 
ability, whether practical nurses or 
beginners, to earn $10.00 to $25.00 

a week. A graduate writes: 

“I have found the course intensely practical, 
helpfal and easily comprehended. I have ae- 
quired confidence in myself for I have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
physicians and patients. I receive $3.00 a 
day and am busy all the time.” 

Endor ts by th ds of nurses 

and physicians. Write for explanatory 

“Blue Book” and stories of four score 

Chautauqua Nurses. 


THE: CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
381 Main St., Jamestown, NY, 








ss and receive the book 


Rochester, N. Y. 





AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to its influence. 
Tf it merely hears of vacancies and tells you about them 
THAT issomething, but if it is asked to recommend a 
teacher and recommends you, that_is more. Ours 
RECOMMENDS.  C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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How to Sell Goods 


—How to ginger up a sales force. 

—How to drum business in dull seasons. 

—How to route, handle and check salesmen. 

—How to train, develop and coach a sales 
force. 

—How to secure and organize salesmen and 
agents. 

— How to meet objections and how to bea 
good ‘‘closer.”’ 

—How to work the ‘‘big stick”’ plan of sell- 
ing goods to retailers, 

— How to handle wholesalers and retailers 
to the best advantage. 

—How to judge a good salesmar—how to 
hire and how to be one. 

— How to analyze your proposition and pick 
out its selling points. 

—How to make the consumer influence 
dealers to buy your goods. 

—How to get out of the ranks of the “clerks’’ 
and become a salesman. 

And hundreds of other vital pointers and 
plans for clerks, city salesmen, traveling 
salesmen, retailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, mzil order houses and advertising 
men. 


How to Buy at Rock Bottom 


—How to trap a lying salesman. 

— How to close big transactions. 

—How to prevent extravagant purchasing. 
How to handle men and make quick 
decisions. 

~— How to know to a nicety what stock is on 
hand. 

—How to avoid penny-wise pound-foolish 
purchases. 

—How to play one salesman against another 
and take advantage of every opportunity 
to get a lower price. 

— How to devise a simple system which will 


bring to your notice automatically all . 


data, prices, etc., about a given article. 
—How to formulate a complete purchasing 

and record system for a mail order house, 

a factory or a retail, wholesale, or depart- 

ment store. 

And other priceless pointers on purchasing, 
beyond description, that every business man, 
employer or employe, ought to have con- 
stantly at his finger ends. 


How to Collect Money 


—How to judge credits. 

—How tocollect by mail. 

—How to handle ‘‘touchy”’ debtors. 

—How to be a good collector ard how to 
hire one. 

-- How to organize a credit and collections 
department. 

— How to weed out dishonest buyers from 
the safe risks. 

—How to get quick, accurate, inside infor- 
mation about a customer’s ability to pay. 
—How to write smooth, diplomatic letters 
that bring in the money without giving 

offense. 

—How to organize your own collection 
agency and force worthless debtors to pay 
without suing. 

~-How to devise a simple and effective sys- 
tem of insuring prompt and periodical co!- 
lections of all your accounts 
And valuable information obtainable in 

no other way, for credit men, collectors, 

accountants, and every business man inter- 
ested in this vital department. 
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[Business Secrets 


— Yours for 
Six Cents a Day 


Men have sweat blood and spent fortunes to learn 
these very business secrets which now you may read 
at your leisure and master at ease. The crystalized 
experience of practically the whole world of business 
is placed now, and for the first time, at your instant dis- 
posal by the Business Man’s Library, described below. 


This Library is, in reality, a complete correspondence 
course under the great Master Minds of Business. Six 
beautiful volumes, 1,263 pages, crammed full of ways 
of making money. Not theories or mere advice, but 
actual working business plans, which you can put in- 
to operation in your own work to-morrow morning, 


Seventy-eight big, broad men—not mere writers, but National Business 
Men, whose very names inspire respect, and admiration, and confidence— 
are the authors of the Business Man’s Library Alexander H. Revell, 
founder and president of the great firm bearing his name; Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.’s Comptroller; John V. Farwell & Co.’s Credit Man; Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’s Buyer; Sherwin-Williams Co.’s General Manager. ‘These 
are only a few of the big business men who have contributed to the Business 
Man’s Library. 

To the man in the private office, this six-vo'ume, Morocco-bound Library 
is welcomed as a guide and constant adviser. To the man in charge of 
other men, either as employer or superintendent, it offers practical, work- 
ing, business methods, tried and proven, which he might never have the 
opportunity to find out himself. And to the worker—the man who has 
hopes above his present position—it shows the short road to better days— 
bettcr salary—more power— eventual success. 








Ten thousand great concerns --the best concerns that Dun and Bradstreet 
can name—have bought sets of the Business Man’s Library for the sole 
purpose of bettering their methods and increasing their profits. They had 
no interest in the books as mere entertaining literature. They wanted the 
cold dollars in them, the practical, usable ideas in them - nothing more. 

Among the recent purchasers who have appreciated the money- 
value of these volumes are included some of the biggest men in the follow- 
ing firms—and remember, these represent only a mere handful selected 
from twenty thousand purchasers: 

Marshall Field & Co.; Armour & Co.; N. K. Fairbank Co.; Illinois 
Steel Company; National Cash Register Co.; Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Jones 
Dry Goods Co.; Mandel Rrothers; Nelson Morris & Co ; Columbia Phono- 
graph Co.; National Biscuit Company; American Can Company; Good- 
year Rubber Company; Adams Express Company; Arbuckle Brothers; 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler; Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Morgan & Wright; 
Cudahv Packing Companv; Otis Elevator Company; Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; Western Electric Compary. 


This is solid, tangible proof of the worth of this Business Man’s | 


Library--who can refute evidence like this? 

Then add to the help which this Library will bring you the help which 
you will get from SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the magazine of 
business. 260 to 356 pages in every issue of SYSTEM, and you cannot afford 
to miss a single pageof it. It makesno difference whether you own your own 
business or whether you are working for somebody else; whether you sit in 
a private office and decide things, or whether you stand behind a counter 
an answer questions--SYSTEM will show you new ways of saving time 
and cutting out drudgery. 

SYSTEM has 300,000 regular readers. It has helped many of them to 
better salaries, bigger profits, that would have been impossible, undreamed 
of, without SYSTEM. 


Don’t waste time and money and effort studying over business problems which other men 
have solved. Pon’t be content to plod and blunder along—to spoil opportunities and waste 
chances through business ignorance—when practical help, such as this superb Business Man’s 
Library, is yours for only six cents a day. 





“This Library is a short cut to more salary, and more business, to more knowledge 
and more power. Worth a decade of experience.” —JOHN FARSON. 
**] don’t care how smart or bright or clever a man is, he can learna great deal froin 
these six books. I will never part with my set.”’ —Tom Merray. 
“I regard it as of benefit and assistance to any wide-awake business man, 
no matter who,” —Cuar.rs E, Hires. 
“I wish the work could be brought before every man who wants to build a real 
business career.”’ —ALFRED DoLer. 


Picture in your mind six handsome gold-topped 
EASY OF ER volumes, the same binding, paper, type that are 

usually to be found only in costly editions. 1,263 
pages that could scarcely be worth more to you if each leaf were a $10 bill; and twelve 
months of SYSTEM—more than 3,000 pages of current business experience and help, con- 
vertible into ready cash—and then think of this offer: Only $18 spread out thin over nine 
months—and they are yours atonce. Your check or money order for $2, or a $2 bill sent 
to-day, will start the books to you to-morrow, express and every other charge prepaid, and 
enter your name as a regular yearly SYSTEM subscriber. $2 now and $2 a month until $18 
is paid. Less than you probably spend for daily papers; less, surely, than it costs you for 
car fare or the evening smoke. Long before this week is out these helpful books, if ordered 
now, will hive a chance to put back in your pocket more than their cost —_Is the offer clear? 
There is nothing to sign. Write on your business letter head or state what business you are 
in. Simply send #2 and say, I accept your offer in Lit@rary Digest for February 16. Send to 


SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





How to Manage a Business 


—How to keep track of stock. 

—How to train and test employes. 

—How to hire and direct employes. 

—How to figure and charge estimates. 

—How to check deliveries and mistakes. 

— How to detect and eliminate needless 
items of expense. 

—-How to get the most out of those under and 
around you. 

—How to size up the money-making possi- 
bilities of new ventures. 

—How to get up blanks, forms, records and 
simple systems for a‘] kinds of businesses. 

— How to devise a perpetual inventory sys- 
tem that will tell you every day the value 
of material on hand. 

—How to turn a losing business into a profit- 

able one—how to make a profitable busi- 
ness more profitable. 
And countless other things, including 
charts, tabulations, diagrams, plans and 
forms that every man in an executive 
position needs in his daily work. 


How to Get Money by Mail 


—How to write ads. 

— How to begin a letter. 7 

—How to turn inquiries into orders. 

— How to get your reader to ACT. 

—How to formulate a convincing argument. 

—How towrite trade-winning business letters. 

—How to cover territory salesmen can’t 
reach. 

—How to key ads., circulars and all mail 
sales. 

—How to prepare an enclosure for a busi- 
ness-getting letter. 

—How to keep complete information about 
mail customers at your finger tips. 

—How to supplement the efforts of sales- 
men with live, business-getting letters. 

—-How to answer, file and follow-up in- 
quiries from advertisements and_ those. 
which come in the regular course of busi- 
ness. 
And page upon page of practical working 
detail not only for mail order firms, but 
particularly helpful to those not making 
a specialty of a mail order business. 


How to Stop Cost Leaks 


—How to detect waste. 

—How to make an inventory. 

—How to figure ‘‘ overhead ” expense. 

—How to systematize an entire factory or 
store, 

—How to cut out red tape in a simple cost 
system, 

— How to keep close watch on material and 
supplies. 

— How to apportion the right number of 
employes to a specific job 

— How to decide between piece-work, day 
wages and bonus systems. 

—How to keep tab on the productive value 
of each machine and employe. 

—How to figure depreciation, burden, indi- 
rect expense, up-keep, profit, loss and cost. 

—How to know every day all little details 
that may turn into leaks and losses of time 
‘and money. 
And chapter after chapter of priceless 
plans for practically every.kind of business 
in which an accurate cost system is essen- 
tial to money-making success. 
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eaustiful Lawns 


Are the pride of the home; why 
disfigure with ugly clothes posts? 
Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 


hold 100 to 150 feet of line, take 
small space and quickly removed 
when notin use. Make a neat and 
tasty appearance, last a life-time. 

More than 2 million people use them. 
No traveling in wet grass. No 
snow to shovel. The line comes 
to you. Also 

Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. 


, Tf not found at your hardware store write 
HILL DRYER CO. 
346 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Write for Cat. 6. 











ELECTRO 
SILICO 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in 
stamps for a full box. 
Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON Co. 30 Cliff St. New York, 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 














The Deaf Made to Hear 


By the use of the Oto- 
phone, a small, light, in- 
conspicuous hearing 
instrument resembling a 
tiny telephone receiver 
that is held against the 
ear, not inserted. It can- 
not possibly injure the 
ear, and is wonderfully 
effective in reproducing 
the natural voice tones of 
the speaker. 

If you are partially 
deaf or if you 
know some 
friend who is, 
it will pay to 
send for our Otophone circular Which explaius our 
five days’ free trial offer. Write to-day to 


E. B. MEYROWITZ 
104 East 23d Street New York City 
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A Virtue of Necessity.—ManaGEer—‘‘I can’t 
do a thing with Smith, the new clerk. . I’ve had him 
in three departments, and he dozes all day long.” 

PropriETOR—‘Put him at the pajama counter, 
and fasten this card on him ‘Our night-clothes are 
of such a superior quality that even the clerk who 
sells them can not keep awake.’ ’’—Le Rire. 


When the College Professor Was Wrong.— 
This story is told of a college professor who was 
noted ior his concentration of mind. 

The professor was returning home one night from 
a scientific meeting, still pondering over the subject. 
He had reached his room in safety, when he heard 
a noise which seemed to come from under the bed. 

‘*Is some one there?’’ he asked. 

“*No, professor,”” answered the intruder, who knew 
of the professor’s peculiarities. 

“‘That’s strange. I was positive some one was 
under my bed,’ commented the learned man.— 
Judge. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


February 1.—Sir Alfred Jones: and his party, 
arriving in England from Kingston, deny the 
charges of inhumanity which American refugees 
had circulated concerning them. 


Twenty-nine of the crew of the British steam- 
ship gootyring, 4 perish with the wrecking of the 
vessel on the English coast. 


February 2.—King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
arrive in Paris, traveling under the names of 
the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster. 


Baron Kaneko, in an interview at Tokyo, says 
that the school question is recognized there as 
purely a local issue and that the Japanese 
people rely on the justice of the United States. 


Anti-Christian riots in China are supprest by 
troops. 


February 3.—The presence of the police alone 

‘prevents a riot at the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Paris, where the ‘‘French Apostolic 
Church”’ is inaugurated with the aid of Arch- 
bishop Vilatte, head of the independent Catholic 
movement in the United States. 


The Reconstruction Committee at Kingston pass- 
es a resolution to ask the Imperial Govern- 
ment to advance a 20-year loan of $5,000,000 
at a low rate of interest. 


February 4.—The revolution in Central China, 
aimed against the Manchu dynasty, assumes 
serious proportions. Twenty thousand govern- 
ment troops are engaged against the rebels. 


February 5.—Russian election returns indicate 
that the opposition will have a majority in the 
next Douma. 


February 6.—The German Government expects 
that from 187 to 210 of the 397 members in 
the new Reichstag will support its colonial 
policy. 

A concession is signed for a national bank in 
Persia, which 1s to collect government revenues 
and pay all national expenditures. 

Admiral Nebogatoff, who surrendered his squad- 
ron to the Japanese, is sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment by the Czar. 


February 7.—Viscount Goschen, :formerly Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and First Lord of the 
Admiralty in England, dies at his home. 


Domestic. 
CoNnGRESS: 
February 1.—Senate: Exercises in memory of 
Senator Gorman, of Maryland, are held. 


February 2.—Senate: Senator Clapp introduces 
a bill to create a corporation, with the President 
of the United States as its head, to hold and 
operate Indian oil and mineral lands. 


February 4.—Senate: The day is chiefly devoted 
to the bill giving the Government the right of 
appeal in certain criminal cascs. “ 


Bill is passed, and the resolution for an 
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Busy wives who use SAP OLIO 
never seem to grow old. Trvacake-- 
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A | jaan they want to test a new medicine or Breakfast Food 
they always try it on the dog, if it don’t kill him it goes, 
I'm the dog in this case. Ihave worn a Whitelaw Paper 
Diaper since the day I was born, ten months now, and have 
never for one minute been scalded or chafed. Very few bubies 
in this world can say that. Made of very strong vel vety 
paper soft as cotton. To be worn inside the 
regular Diaper and destroyed when soiled. We could 
fill a column in their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost 
less than one cent each. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will 
mail 50 postpaid for $100. Not sold in stores, 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS Co. 
Dept. 2, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Heart Palpitation 


is caused by generation of gas fn the 
stomach, Charcoal absorbs all gases, 
and stops fermentation. 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


ate made of purest charcoal. ‘Try them 
for palpitation of the heart, dyspepsia, 
and indigestion, 

FOR 1 0c. in stamps, a full size 25¢e. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 41 Astor House, N. ¥.. 











3@ CHESTER | Delicious 
ALEXANDER’S GHESTE! 


. Wholesome 
PORK SCRAPPLE | Nutritious 


If you have never enjoyed this savory, appetizing food, you have 
a genuine treat awaiting you. It is distinctly a Chester County 
product, the result of fifty years’ experience and study, Only the 
choicest meat is used; every ingredient is prepared and cooked with 
scrupulous cleanliness and sanitary care. The meat is seasoned 
and combined with the purest Indian Meal and Buckwheat Flour 
after my own particular process. Every step in the prepiration of 
this toothsome dish receives my personal supervision. 








We will send a trial order of seven pounds of Scrapple, express 
prepaid, to any Adams or Southern Express office east of Denver, 
COLO., for $1.00: to other express offices 7 Ibs. for $1.25 prepaid. 


Send for our Scrapple Booklet, also describing our other products, 





E. W. ALEXANDER, 10 South Third St., Oxford, Pa. 














MODERN HUMOR 


Irish Bulls and Puns, 75 
A Bunch of Yarns, - 75c 
Spice and Parody, - 75c. 
New Pun Book, - - 75¢. 
700 Limericks, - = 75c. 

Above new books, in handsome cloth, 
gilt tops, 75c. each, postpaid, all 5 im 
neat box $3.75 prepaid; sample page 
catalog FREE. 


CAREY-STAFFORD CO., 63 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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House: The Senate General Service Pension | § 














ines Compass, Protractor, Rule, Square, etc., 

lin one, and you can carry it in your vest 
pocket. Made of special grade of alumi- 

& num. Send for it now. You need it. 

Money returned if you aren’t pleased. 

READY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

611 Livingston Bldg., Rochester, 

N. 


$i 00 THE ““PEADY” Draughting In- 
a bi eae strument com- 
; al 
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The Quickest Road to 
Fame and Fortune 
Send us your poems torday, 
we will compose the music. 


Your song may be worth 


Thousands of Dollars 
Accept no offer before read- 
ing Music, Song and 


oney. It is free. 
HAYES MUSIC CO., 266 Star Building, Chicago. 














Old Books and Maguzines Bought and Sold 
———— AMERICAN Magazine Excuanes, St. Lovis, Mo ——= 
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4 A Visit to Our ® 
factory is the most direct means of 
thoroughly understanding the princi- 
ples of construction of the AUSTIN 
ORGAN. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to organists, members of organ 
committees, and all persons interested 
personally, to investigate our instru- 
ments in the making and to compare 
our system directly with that of other 
builders. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “G.” 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Hartford, 


Conn. 
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Will Carleton’s Magazine FYERY. 
a =] You have all heard of WILL CARLETON 
| ©) the famous poet and editor, author of 
“Farm Ballads,” “City Legends,” ete. 
|} His magazine, “EVERY WHERE,” con- 
- se yg oy poems, abptehos, and 

_ | stories. Best of a i 
“| 50 Cents a Year. neat 
Special Offer—3 Months for 10 cts. 
im) if you mention The Literary Digest. 
Every Where Publishing Co., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable. 50 cents. Post-free.. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 Ei st 23d Street, New York. 
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investigation of cotton-exchange methods of 
business is adopted. 


February 6.—House: The proposal for a 14-foot 


channel between Chicago and the Gulf is de- 
feated. 


February 7.—House: The River and Harbor 
Appropriation Bill and the bill amending the 
Denatured Alcohol Law are passed. 


OTHER Domestic News: 


February 1.—President Roosevelt expresses his 
hearty approval of all that Rear Admiral Davis 
did in the Kingston incident. 

Mrs. Russell Sage announces, a gift of $1,000,- 
ooo to the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of 
Troy, N. Y. 


February 2.—The Mississippi River reaches a 
higher point than ever before at Memphis, and 
hundreds of men are building up the Arkansas 
levees to prevent an overflow. 

The Ann Harbor Railroad is fined $15,000 on 
six charges of granting rebates. 

February 3.—Announcement is made that Senator 
Dryden, of New Jersey, has withdrawn from the 
fight for reelection, on; the advice of his phy- 
sicians. 

February _4.—Mrs. Russell Sage gives $1,000,000 
- Emma Willard School for Girls at Troy, 


The Panama Construction Company is incor- 
porated at Albany with a capital of $5,000,000 
to build the Panama Canal. 

Charges of grave errors in the work of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, made by Charles 
S. Hanks and George W. Harriman, are de- 
clared unfounded by President Roosevelt. 


February 5.—Frank O. Briggs is elected United 
States Senator from New Jersey to succeed 
John F. Dryden. 

February 6.—C. W. Morse, head of the Morse 
steamship interests, buys the steamship service 
of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad, thus securing absolute domination 
over all the coastwise trade. 

The first annual exhibition of paintings by Ameri- 
can artists at the Corcoran Gallery is opened. 


February Ga nes D. Rockefeller gives $32,000,- 
ooo to the General Education Board. 









They protect me from hoarse- 
- ness and coughs brought by the 
raw chill winds of March.” 


Zymole Trokeys give quick lasting 
ease to tired husky throats. They 
are pleasant antiseptic throat pas- 
tilles that relieve hoarseness, 
strengthen the voice, and soothe the 
bronchial passages. Of great value 
to all who talk or sing. 





25 cents a box at druggists; samples 
sent on request. Trial convinces, 
STEARNS & CURTIUS (Inc.), 

“ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE PASSIONATE HEARTS. Ten genuine Irish 
love stories, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna md 
1z2mo, cloth, 127 pages. 7sc. Funk & Wagna 
Company, Pubs., New York. 








MAN’S FAREWELL TO LOW WAGES 


GO0D-BY FOREVER TO HARD WORK-LITTLE PAY—HARD TIMES—JOB HUNTING! 


GET MONEY AS THIS MAN DID! 
= i I 











As tt Would be Told at Homes 


You may well rejoice, my wife, over our fortune in get- 
ting a business which made money the very first day, andnow 
after a few weeks the daily profits run $8.00 to $12.00. You 
counted to-day’s receipts and seemed surprised that they 
amount to over $15.00, but I expect even larger returns 
in time, Of that $15.00 you must take out about $3.00 for 
material and the $12.00 is profit. There remains many dol- 
lars worth of unfinished work upon which I can calculate 
about 75c. profit on the $1.00 and more comingin all the time. 
My trouble has not been the want of orders, but to fill 
orders fast enough, and so have engaged a boy to help me 
in the shop, including an extra solicitor. 

It has kept me hustling to take care of family customers 
whose orders range from $2.00 to $10.00, but increased 
facilities will get business in larger quantities from hotels, 
restaurants, institutions, manufacturers and retail stores, 
there being scarcely any person who does not at ail times 
have urgent need for my services. I never thought. it 
possible to 


START A PROSPEROUS BUSINESS 


with only a few dollars, for almost every business requires 
several thousand dollars to begin with. We can both recall 
with sad regret the days of no work—no wages--debts pil- 
ing up. Then my sickness—no work—laid up—laid off—al- 
most laid away—nothing coming in—expenses going on— 


that’s the common hardship of every man who sells his 
time to others—hard work—long hours—little pay—enriching 
those who boss, but never himself. Verily, my good wife, 
we know it’s mighty inconvenient to be poor, and now after 
years of hard labor—from factory hand to office clerk— 
teaching school or selling goods—town and city trades— 
now and then the farm—we find ourselves in prosperous 
circumstances, owning a pleasant business which promises 


to pay from 
$1800 to $2500 ANNUALLY. 


Goodness knows we might still be slaving if this oppor- 
tunity hadn’t come as a God-send. I am happy that our 
days of self-denial and privations are over, that you and the 
children can have many things which you craved, but alas! 
didn’t have the money to ye What a blessing to have 
money always coming in, and how different the people treat 
a successful man. 

It’s really wonderful how people took to my business, 
just seemed that everyone had something to do—eager to 

ve it done—a cordial welcome everywhere, and people 
came from miles around—- 


GOODS WERE GOING OUT—MONEY COMING IN— 


almost a dollar cleared every time a dollar takenin. You 
remember my starting here at home—in one room which 
was soon filled with a great assortment of merchandise— 
some gold, some silver—big and little heaps—how things 
listened when the sun came through—then the change to 
arger quarters with, profits 
growing. It did my heart 
good to receive such generous 
encouragement everywhere, for 
I can’t forget my ups’ and 
dewns—hard knocks—never 
a boost until this happened. 
The people ey ooked 
kindly upon home industry, © 
and because my business was 
conducted in their very midst, 
confidence was immediately 
established. My work has 
always been well done,andI  . 
do not fear to meet the same - 
customer twice even 10 years 
from now. 
Yes, people do wonder at 
my sudden rise, but it is no- 





Prosperity, 


which the people did not have but wanted bad—never ha’ 
as well suited to small towns, as my success proved. 


special schooling or technical knowledge, but to faithfu 





doctor bills and what not. Trouble, trouble, trouble, but 
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YOU CAN OWN AND BOSS THIS MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS! 
CHANGE FROM WAGE EARNER TO WAGE PAYER-FROM SERVING OTHERS TO COMMANDING OTHERS. 


this opportunity when everything was favorable, it would 
have been an everlasting cause for self-criticism. It would 
be ingratitude if I did not give praise to the Manufacturers 
who furnished at slight cost everything needed to start the 
business, special teaching, valuable instructions, trade 
secrets, and did this so well that my ignorance of the busi- 
ness itself was no drawback at all. People from other 
sections have already written them on my recommendation, 


for they 
WILL START OTHERS 


in all parts of the world, either men or women, in this busi- 
ness at home or traveling, all or spare time. I am only one 
of thousands whom they N olf 

have started, andl 
can’t imagine a business 
which offers equal 
money-making opportu- ‘ 
nities to people of lim- ~ 
ited means—something j 
easy to do, easy to get, 
easy to maintain, offer- 
ing almost the only 
chance to better their 
position. 

Though you, my wife, 
regard my successas re- 
| markable, it seems to be 
quite the regular order 
of things with their cus- 
tomers, as for example, 










one man claims $301.27 A Pleasant Business. 











thing remarkable, simply a case of supplyin pomathing 
before—it’s a regular business in some large cities, but = 

y) 
success has not been due to influence, business a 


work and earnest purpose. Had I failed to make good in 


in two weeks, another $88.18 the first three days and hun- 
| dreds of similar reports. You won’t forget how skeptical 


: | L was, but I have found the business a money-maker which 


| anyone without leaving home and without previous experi- 
| ence can manage successfully. 

| I shall continue advising people out of employment or 
working hard fora little money to send their name on @ 
card to 


GRAY & CO., 876 MIAMI BUILDING, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


and receive FREE, as I did, their illustrated proposition, 
-valuable information, testimonials and samples. 

They don’t offer any impossible inducements, but simply 
| claim that those willing to hustle can expect from $30,00 
to $40.00 weekly to begin, and more as business grows. I 
| feel sure that no one will ever regret starting with Gray & Co., 
| for they are the largest concern of their kind in the world 
| and backed by $100,000.00 capital. 
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The jiterary Digest Classified Columns, 





The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 


cents per line of six words. 


al 


Minimum, 4 lines. 





REAL ESTATE 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





INVEST for profit at Somers Point, N.J., 
adjoining Atlantic City. Big improvements 
going on; capital pouring in; hourly trains; 
surpassing natural advantages ; ocean, bay, 
rivers. Lots 1 minute from trains, trolleys, 
and City Hall, $40 upward, $5 monthly. Sell- 
ing rapidly. Write for booklet. Daniel B. 
Frazier Co., 601 Bailey Bldg., Philadelphia. 





CASH for your real estate or business, 
wherever located. If you want to sell, send 
description and price. If you want to buy, 
send for our monthly. NORTHWEST- 
ERN BUSINESS AGENCY, 374 Bank 
of Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOURISTS COMING to Los Angeles, 
call on us for tree map of City and suburbs. 
Panoramic view of Los Angeles sent for 2c 
stamp. Surburban lots with oranges and 
lemons $600 and up. Easy payments. 

C. H. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Dept. L. 
915 Union Trust Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SANITARY AND DUSTLESS HOUSE 
CLEANING. For sale. Portable Con- 
ressed-Air House-Cleaning Wagons and 
Machinery sold to responsible parties to 
operate in cities of from five thousand in- 
habitants upwards. Each Portable Clein- 
ing Plant has an earning capacity of from 
$50 to $70 per day, at a cost ot about $8 per 
day. Capital required from $2,000 upwards. 
Stationary Residential Plants also from 
$450 upwards. CUver 100 companies operat- 
ing oursystem. Weare the pioneers in the 
business, and will prosecute all infringers. 
State references. Address General Com- 
pressed Air H. C. Co., 4408 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. WE 
HAVE AN ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS 
PROPOSITION FOR AN ACTIVE 
MAN IN EACH COUNTY WHERE 
WE ARE NOT ALREADY REPRE- 
SENTED. WE WANT MEN WHO 
CAN INVEST A FEW DOLLARS 
WITH THEIR SERVICES. ASK At.Y 
BANKER ABOUT OUR RESPONSI- 
BILITY. 
Address:-THE REGINA COMPANY, 

Dept. B, RAHWAY N. J. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patentability. 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO IN- 
VENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sentfree. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised free 
in World’s Progress; sample free. Evans, 
WILkEns & Co., 849‘‘F,’”’ Washington, D.C. 








LET me sell your Patent. My Book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Fifteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 290N 
Broadway, New York City. 


Patents that PROT ECT—Our three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D.C.  Es- 
tablished 1869. 











POSTAL TYPEWRITER $25. Only 
real | so ed at low cost. Combines Uni- 
versal Keyboard ; strong manifolding, mime- 
ograph stencil cutting, visible writing, inter- 
changeable type, prints from ribbon. Im- 

erfect alignment impossible. Will stand 

Coolest wear; practically accident proof. 
Agents wanted. Write Postal Typewriter 
Co., Dept. 19, Norwalk, Conn. 





WHY don’t you buy a time-saving, brain- 
resting LOCKE ADDER? Rapid, accu- 
rate, simple, durable. Capacity 999,499,999. 
Price only $3 00. Booklet free. C. E. Lock. 
Mfg. Co., 8 C St., Kensett, lowa, U.S. A. 


I WILL SEND a box of Klips (2 each 
of 7 sizes ) for binding papers and magazines, 
for seventy-five cents. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. H. H. Ballard, 327, Pittsfield,Mass. 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


We have been in the Farm Mortgage 
Business at this place for more than 23 years 

no client ever lost a dollar by reason of an 
investment made through us. The sound- 
ness of well placed N. D. Mortgages is un- 
questioned. Before you invest we will want 
you to investigate as to the merits of our 
loans and our reliability and responsibility. 
Let us send you a descriptive list of our 
on-hand loans for sale and 38 page booklet 
called “WE’RE RIGHT ON THE 
GROUND,” explaining fully our methods 
of doing business, etc. Your name ona pos- 
tal brings full particulars. E. J. LANDER 
& CO., Box ‘8,’ Grand Forks, N. D. 


HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 








Local Representatives wanted. Experi- 
ence unnecessary, if honest, ambitious and 
willing to learn our business thoroughly by 
mail. Large income assured. Write for 
full particulars, Address either office. 
National Co-operative Realty Co., 6co Athe- 
naeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill., or 600 Maryland 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


$23,400 represents the annual salaries of 
positions now open on our books. Free 
registration. ‘‘ No position—no pay.’’ 
Registration form O sent on application. 
The Kinsley-Drake Company, 245 Broad- 
way, New York. : 





SALESMAN, $3000; Office Manager, 
¢1300; Draftsman, $1200; Teacher, $1300; 
Circulation Manager, $1800—other positions 
now open for high grade men. Hapgoods, 
305 Broadway, N. Y. 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Books on the West Indies, Panama, Cuba, 
Mexico and all South American Republics. 
af you interested in any of these countries, 
write at once for our new catalogues. an- 
ish-American Book Company, 200 William 
St., New York. 

BEST FICTION AT CUT PRICES- 
Recent $1.50 copyright novels ata fraction 
of former cost. ew issues every few days. 

CATALOGUE FREE 
AssocIATED BooKSELLERS SYNDICATE 
423 Jones Block, Duane Street, N. Y. City. 

VIRGIL’S AAN EID—New translation of 
Books I-VI, in English hexameter, post- 
paid, $1.50. ‘‘ Heroes noble of soul and 
nurtured in happier ages.” 

H. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass. 
SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 
POULTRY RAISERS 

If you want beautiful, marketable birds, 
prolific layers, rapid growers, quick to ma- 
ture, easy to keep, in a word, MONEY 
MAKERS, buy Rhode Island Reds. I sell 
at lowest price compatible with high quality 
cockerels, hens, pullets, etc., and EGGS to 
HATCH. Write for free descriptive circu- 
lar. WALTER SHERMAN, Ashwalk, 
Newport, R. I. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Highest Grade Photo-Finishing for ama- 
teurs promptly by mail. Artistic 1907 Calen- 
dar card mount with every half dollar order. 
Write for prices and sample print. Robert 
Johnston, Dept. 1, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Platinum ny landscapes, or 
marines, 25¢ to $2.50. Hand-colored—soc to 



































to $8 oo. Beautiful samples sent postpaid for 
$1.00. Frank S. Burnett, Morristown, NJ 


HOME UTILITIES | 


NURSING bottles heated in one minute 
in Bubble-Quick heater. Effective over gas 
or lamp. Circulars Free Bubble-Quick Co., 
Dept. G., 98 Court St., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 


IS THIS 
SIGN ON 
YOUR 
PROP- 
meta | ERTY ? 























MUSICAL 


GENUINE BARGAINS in high-grade 
upright pianos. Slightly used instruments : 
12 Steinways from $350 up; © Webers from 
$250 up; g Krakauers from $250 up; 7 
Knabes from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from 





$250 up; also ordinary second-hand Up-|, 
rights, $75 up; also 10 very fine Parlor}: 


Grand pianos at about half. Write for full 
particulars, Cash or easy monthly payments. 
Lyon & Healy, 40 Adams St., Chicago. We 
ship everywhere on approval. 

SONG POEMS and music published on 
royalty. Music written or perfected. Send 
Mss. Copyright in your name. Popular 
Music Pub. Co., (Inc.), 278 Enterprise 
Bldg., Chicago. 


DOES IT DO ANY GOOD? 
If you really want to sell or rent 
afarm ora factory, a ranch ora 
city lot, the only sure, quick way 
is 2 notice in The Literary 
Digest 


REALTY EXCHANGE 


The cost is small, half tone cuts 
are furnished free from photo- 
graphs, and The Exchange has 
received a large amount of ad- 
vance publicity. For all these 
reasons send in your copy and 
remittance NOW. 

Rate, only 65 cents per line. 
Column width, 1 3-4 inches. 
Terms, cashin advance. Address 


REALTY. EXCHANGE, 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, NEW YORK, 




























largel 


A Happy | 


- 
Marriage 
Depends 
on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 





Your Dog Sick? 


Give him ‘‘Sergeant's Condition Pills,”’ 
the great tonic and alterative for dogs. 
Tones up the system, improves the ap- 
petite—imparts life and vigor 60¢.and 
$1.00 per box by mail. Polk Miller’s 
80 page dog book mailed for 1O0¢. stamps. 
No dog owner should be without it. 


874 E. Main Street, Riehmond, Va. 





| 





THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


1500 subjects on Greek and Itali 
One cent each or eighty cents ont ee 
In series of 500 accompanied by our “Out. 
lines for the Study of Art.” They offer 
systematically arranged material for inde. 
pendent art study. Five dollars for each 





series complete. Send for catal 
DUTCH, FLEMISH and GERMAN 
preparation. 


Bureau of University Travel, 
19 Trinity Place, 
Boston, Mass, 


EDUCATIONAL 


How to Buy and Sell Real Estate, 

paid. Live-wire book; compete aan 
seaeaens ~~ to wealth. ‘‘Realty Instruc. 
tor’’ free. Instructor Co. Sti 

Los Angeles, Cal. a 


MISCELLANEOUS __ 


Multicopying 

THE BENSINGER “Rapid” Dupli- 
cator, quick, inexpensive device, benefits 
business and professional men, requirin, 
numerous exact copies, forms, letters, notices 
diagrams; also multicopying MUSIC or an _ 
thing written with pen, pencil, typewriter. C, 
Bensinger Co., 130 Stone Street, New York. 


Vacuum Cap 

OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
growth. Senton trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. The Modern Vacuum 
Cap Co., 594 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 


‘“* Whitewashing* Machines” 

A PAINTING AND WHITEWASH- 
ING MACHINE. Does the work of 20 
men with brushes, and does it better. Send 
for catalogue No. 8, which is free. 

J. A. Del Solar, 108 Fulton St., New York, 


























For Authors 
YOU may need services of Literary Ad- 
visers,— want manuscripts perfected, type- 
written, sold on commission,— require advice, 
criticism,—wish lectures, addresses, club 
pow written for you. We serve efficiently. 
ooklet. Authors’ Revision Bureau, 240 
Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 





Playwriting 

PLAYWRITING A_ PROFESSION. 
Prominent dramatist will give full course 
of Pa instruction by correspondence 
and will place available po for students. 
Address Dramatist, 930 P, Colonial Theatre 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


For the Deaf 
DEAF or hard of hearing persons find 
lip reading simple, easy, practical ; oral or 
mail; terms easy. D. Lipmann, P. O. 
Drawer 2618, Boston. 








Deep Breathing 
HOW, When and Where. A 64-pageil- 
lustrated book on this vital subject sent on re- 
ceipt of rocents. Address S. von Boeckmann, 
R. S., 843 Bristol Bldg., 500 5th Ave., N.Y. 
Astral Readings 
YOUR CHARACTER, possibilities and 
prospects accurately depicted by the laws of 
Astral Science. Satisfaction assured. Send 
birth date and 2 ct. stamp for sample Read- 





ing. Alcor L. Mizaro, Briegeport, Conn. 





Polk Miller Drug Co. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 









ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Iilustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 














Mean? ~ 


Is that question ever asked you when you speak 
or when you write? Here are two right-hand 
helps to tha mastery of words. 


English Synonyms By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
++ a . Over 7,500 classified synonyms 
dP iti with shades of meaning care- 
an repositions fully discriminated. Nearly 
4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions, 
hints and helps on the accurate use of words. ‘First 
satisfactory attempt in its field.”’-Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Connectives of am the ganar ey ay aS. Fa 
what you want to know about the 
English Speech correct use of prepositions, con- 
junctions, relative pronouns and adverbs. ‘‘ Most 
valuable treatise of its kind in existence.’’—Commercial, 
New York. Two books, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, each. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 


is digestible, easily assimilated, and 
may be taken continuously without 
causing gastric disturbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS GOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin @ Co., New York. 











THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 


Critical sketches by a ‘* Mere Man,” constituting an 
attack upon woman’s stronghold in the home. 
12mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


When You Write 
With Ink 


Convenience 


Wherever you are ink and pen always with 
you, always ready. 


Time » 


Instantly ready right in your own 
vest-pocket. Not a moment's 
delay when you want to write. 


Ease 


No worn or corroded 

















WHY The Angle Lamp is FAMOUS 


T oil-burning lamp is now used for lighting the 

















homes of thousands of such particular people as 
ex-President Cleveland, the Rockefellers, Carnegies, 
Thaws, etc. Because investigation has proved that 
The Angle Lamp so far excels gasoline, acetylene or other 
much vaunted new-fangled systems, in. pagers convenience, 
and ger | of ight that they 
could not logically select any 
other method. They might of 
course, have adopted— 
Acetylene-But the vio- 
let charged rays of the glar- 
ing white acetylene light have 
adestructive effect upon the 
opticnerve. Dr. David T.Day 
of the U.S. Geological Survey 
laces acetylene fights as the 
or home use. But acetylene 
is one of the _— bm st 
nown to science. So great is its explosive force 
gases employed in small quantities instead of. dyna- 
mite for uprooting tree stumps. You wouldn’t care to burn dynamite in your 
ff kitchen stove simply because 99 times out of 100 dynamite will burn as calmly 
, and quietly as coal, would you? Is it any more logical to instal in your cellar 
an intricate acetylene machine containing gas enough to blow your house to 
atoms? Not that accidents must occur. You might safely use acetylene for 
years—but that same argument holds good of tie use of dynamite as fuel. 
gq Gasoline—But gasoline is almost as dangerous an illuminant 
as acetylene. Then, too, the breaking of the delicate mantles 
used on all gasoline lamps is a constant source of annoyance and expense; 
while the a ra mantle light strains the eyes even to causing blindness. Be- 





NRE ak 







iii ae 
worst of all artificial lights 
hasan even graver fault. It 


cause extreme white lights, no matter how developed, get their white color 
from an excess of violet and ultra-violet. And these intense, penetrating rays 
of light have practically the same destructive effect upon the optic nerve as 
the famous X-Ray. 


pen points. A 
smoothly writing 
pen fora 
lifetime. 










he — 
Standard 
Fountain Pen 


Gq Ordinary Lamps—But the ordinary lamp is a smoky, 
smelly nuisance. Its light is practically perfect—soft, warm, 
eye-resting. “The illuminant (kerosene oil) is right but the method of burning 
in the ordinary lamp is all wrong.. And the best proof is that the new prin- 
ciple employed in The Angle Lamp makes kerosene as clean and convenient 
as gas or electricity. The Angle Lamp is as easily lighted and extinguished 
as gas. Like that illuminant it may be burned at full height or turned low 
without the slightest trace of soot or odor. It is absolutely safe and cannot ex- 
plode. It is more economical than even the ordinary lamp. But most important 
of all, [he Angle burner develops to the highest degree the soft, restful kero- 
sene light. It fairly floods your rooms with a brilliant, shadowless light of the 
i quality which Dr. Day says “is now and must long continue the supreme 
reading light in general use.” 

THAT’S WHY thousands of the most particular people-light their 
4 , q homes with Angle Lamps. And whyit will please you as it does them. 
' Let us send you our Catalog “47” listing 32 varieties from $1.80 wp, and 
" giving detailed information about our Lamp and our 30 days’ Trial Offer. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 Murray Street, New York. 


of the World 












































ror ALCOHOLISM 


THE LEADING SCIENTIFIC REMEDY 





any physican in good stand- 
ing. Action and formule 
made known to all physi- 
Cians using it. 


used. 


absolutely assured. 





ETHICAL SAFE 
Only administered by phy-| No hypodermic injections 
sicians and can be used by | are employed. No substi- 


tuted dangerous drugs are 
The absence of any 
secondary harmful effect is 





EFFECTIVE 
Craving for alcohol removed 
in from 12 to48 hours. Nor- 
mal functions restored with- 
in a few days and patient 
discharged in good physical 
condition in from two to four 
weeks without suffering any 
detention from business. 





AVAILABLE 


Medicines furnished to 
physicians at a reasonable 
charge, so that cost to 
patient is less than any 
institutional or sanitarium 
treatment. 











If you will fill out this coupon we will mail you, in a plain 
envelope, full particulars. All correspondence strictly confidential. 


B OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
159 West 34th Street, New York City 











Successfully Treated 
New York in about 


Morphinism and all Drug Addictions 
at the Institute in 


three weeks’ time 
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Dr. Ridpath’ 
corving of the big ars are 


History of the World, and 
= most heartily 
| History of th 2 oan i 









and for poor for 


—BENJANIN 


ond 


—WILLIAM McKINLEY 














Ridpath’s History is in clear Ridpath’s Hi <8] 
and agreeable style; eompre- rate and spirited rece a 
hensive in treatment, readable great leading events iq y 
type and admirable illustra- history that Teast become . 
tions. This set of books is a a can beapeaks ‘gr 4 
permanent college chair of gen- labor in ve a ‘ 

= in its style, “ 


eral history in one’s own honse. 
—Bishop J. H. VINCENT 





Rev. THEODORE L coma 
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LITERARY DIGEST Readers Are Offered the Opportunity of a Lifetime 


To place in your homes the World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath’s History of theWorld] 


The Publisher’s failure places in our hands the remaining sets, brand new, latest edition, brought right down to date, including | 
Peace Treaty of the Russia-Japan War, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. We are selling these few sets while they last 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write | 
name and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Don’t delay, as there are but a few Sets remaining, | 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales, 
Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the Worldat the lowest price ever offered—and on eagy | 
terms. It will cost younothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us give you full particulars of our offer, 











9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopedia size, 11 ia. tall, 8 in. wide, 2 in. thick, weighs 50 Ibs., 4000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations — 














IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids 
beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s 
the great historical events as though they were happening before your eyes ; grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 


he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, 











7 circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, 
2-16-07 of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field absorbing, and inspiring was ever written by man. 
. of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He com- hrow ; : 
FREE A bines absorbing interest with supreme ey and makes his- yet sere - ew the — of ee aeaghh - heroes a 
OUP Zs tory as intensely interesting as the greatest of fiction. exander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory 
Cc ON =" SPATE in your home means you need never of Grecian history. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themistocles 
hg Bh ad tes & 2 ee a i hago fad eo sth tie with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thou- 
204 Dearbo > ar" y sand sail, and help to mold the language in which this paragraph is written. 
ro St., Chicago ro) world’s heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with Rome perches Nero n th test th th d ahs 0p a Daa 
Please mail without (s Czsar, after which Rome was free no more. You - ero upon the greates} throne on earth, and s0 pap 
cost to me. sample pages of Rid- > can sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty. 
ee itt eras or geeeteen ‘ of the ancient world. You can kneel at the Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels 
and Queen Elizabeth, engravings of (A vg ag eons ee ae of of before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has 
Socrates, ds es e, dia FY FH 3 r 12 : 
* ante ge hey ae wae Gal ae ' es ee plini to warmest 4 ore Fal come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in 
the work, and write me full particulars of children of destiny. To be associated \ the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which 
Peer re Ob Eetnany, ips renters Ay with great men and events is to be says, “You shall not.” Washington is there, “four-square to all the | _ Brings 
) great oneself, and you will add to winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British strategy | Complete 


your store of knowledge, which is 
DET ie.» SntvcUeviecceadtaceinesan liocaewohe power, and ib: de aioe. af apd the 2 


oisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads Set. 
low-countrymen, and on into another Century, the most Balance 
colossal world-figure of his time. Small Sums 


Send Coupon To-day, || 200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath| Monthly. 


ike beicens chnpwouipeee rercse. esthcns- hsbquell 
You need not clip the Coupon if you write and mention 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, 























